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Bird- Life in Southern Illinois 


III. Larchmound: A Naturalist’s Diary 
By ROBERT RIDGWAY 


: es diary for 1913 was, necessarily, started much too late in the season 


to include the spring migration; 


in fact, the last species to arrive 


among the summer residents or transients had come very nearly a 


month earlier. 


The record for 1914, however, extends from the first of the 


year to the end of November, broken only by short intervals when there was 
nothing special to note, or pressure of other duties required neglect of obser- 


vations. 


The Spring of 1914 was by no means an early one, but rather the contrary, 
and the dates of arrival recorded for several species are much later than usual. 
Thus the Purple Martin, first observed April 13, usually arrives near the first 
of the month, often during the last week in March; and the Barn Swallow and 
Chimney Swift, first noticed on April 16 and 17, respectively, are normally 
due at least a week earlier. It is probable, however, that these, as well as other 
species, really arrived in the vicinity of Olney earlier than the dates when they 


were first seen at Larchmound. 


1914 


January 2. Light rain, preceded by light 
snow during night; maximum tempera- 
ture 39°, dropping to 33° at 10 P.M. 

January 4. California privet, com- 
mon privet, crimson rambler, carmine 
pillar, and some other roses, some other 
shrubs, hepatica, etc., still in green foliage. 
Neither sun, moon, nor stars have been 
visible for nearly three weeks! 

January 6. Still overcast, but with 
signs of clearing (sun appeared in after- 
noon). Temperature at 7 A.M., 30%°; 
at 2 P.M., 33°. 


January 7. Maximum temperature 45°; 
a beautiful, clear, calm day. 

January 8. Maximum temperature 55°; 
a perfect spring-like day. 

January 9. Temperature at 7.30 A.M., 
42°, with damp S. W. wind, dropping to 
38° at 10 A.M. 

January 11. Temperature at 8 A.M., 
21°; maximum, 33°, but a most beautiful 
day, thawing slightly in sun. 

January 12. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
17%°, but bright and clear, with slight 
wind from North. First Tree Sparrows 
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appeared near house; Bewick’s Wren 
again at feeding-box by window. 

January 13. Temperature at 7 
16°; day clear and calm. 

January 15. Temperature at 7 
36°; maximum, 50°; a perfect day. 

January 16. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
40°; maximum, 52°. A Bewick’s Wren 
and a Mockingbird singing on our grounds. 

January 17. Temperature at 7 A.M., 34°; 
maximum, 43°. A Fox Sparrow sang today. 

January 18. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
33°, with light, grainy snow or dry sleet 
till 9 A.M.; maximum, 44°. 

January 19. At 7 A.M., 43°; at 9 P.M., 
49°; maximum (at 3 P.M.), 52°; gloomy 
and foggy. 

January 20. At 6 a.M., 45°; at 9 P.M., 
42°; still dense fog, with water dripping 
like rain from trees. 

January 22. At 
farmers plowing. 

January 24. At 7.30 A.M., 47°, dropping 
to 35° at 9 P.M. 

January 27. At 7 A.M., 52°; at 10 P.M., 
53°; maximum, 61°. 

January 28. At 7 A.M., 55°; at 1 P.M., 
65°; 10 P.m., 52%°. A Robin on our 
grounds today. Killdeers clamorous in 
adjoining field. 

January 29. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
58°; at 9 A.M., 60°, threatening rain; 12 M., 
57°, drizzling rain; 2 P.M., 49%°, wind 
from N. W., still drizzling; 10 P.m., 31°, 
sleeting. A Robin sang today. 

January 30. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
27°; maximum, 301°; a sleety snow falling 
aft 9 a.m. A flock of Robins visited our 
grounds in forenoon. 

January 31. Real winter commenced 
today. Temperature at 8 a.m., 28°, the 
ground covered with snow and sleet, and 
still snowing; trees heavily burdened with 
sleet and snow, some of the large red 
cedars with branches broken; stopped 
snowing at 11.30 A.M. (temperature, 32°); 
maximum temperature, 35°, thawing in 
afternoon. 

February 1. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
24°; maximum (1-4 P.M.), 38°; a bright, 
calm, beautiful day. A Phoebe appeared 
on our place today. 


A.M., 


A.M., 


7 AM., 22°. Some 


February 8. Temperature at 7.30 A.M., 
16°; maximum, 22°; clear. 

February 10. Temperature at 6 A.m., 
34°; overcast, later snowing, with wind 
from N. E., till near 11 A.M.; at 9.30 P.M., 
27°. A Fox Sparrow feeding with Juncos 
and Cardinals near kitchen window. 

February 12. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
20°; at 8.30 P.M., 19°; a driving, fine snow, 
with wind from N. E., all day. A Western 
Tree Sparrow joined the birds feeding 
outside kitchen window. (Easily dis- 
tinguished from the common eastern 
form, with several of which it was feed- 
ing, by its conspicuously lighter color, 
broader wing-bars and back stripes and 
longer tail.) 

February 13. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
20°,.dropping to 164° at 4.30 P.M.; still 
snowing hard from N. E. 

February 14. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
104°, but bright, clear, and calm; maxi- 
mum (at 1.30 P.M.), 26°. A Bronzed 
Grackle and a Mourning Dove feeding 
near house. 

February 16. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
8°; at 2.30 P.M., 19 34°. 

February 17. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
24°; maximum (at 3 P.M.), 46°; a light 
rain all afternoon and evening. 

February 18. Temperature at 7 A.M. 
and 1 P.M., 41°; at 6 P.M., 38°; rain all day. 

February 19. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
30°; a driving snow from N.E. from about 
8 to 9 A.M. 

February 21. Temperature at 6.45 
A.M., 18°; maximum (at 2.30 P.M.), 37°. 
A Mockingbird singing on our place, and 
Killdeers crying on nearby pasture. 

February 22. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
38°; at rz A.M., 42°, dropping to 25° at 
4-45 P.M.; a cold wind from N. E. Six 
Mourning Doves, two Robins, and a 
Towhee near house today. 

February 23. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
15°, with strong wind from N.E. through- 
out previous night; at 12.30 P.M., 1634°, 
with light snow and wind less strong, 
more northerly. 

February 24. The coldest day; tempera- 
ture at 7 A.M., 6°*; maximum (at 3.30 

*The Weather Bureau record was 2°. 
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P.M.), 19°; day bright and calm, thawing 
in sun during middle of day. A Mocking- 
bird singing on our grounds. 

February 25. Temperature at 6.45 
A.M., 7°; maximum (at 4 P.M.), 29°. 
Cardinals, Tufted Titmice, Carolina 
Chickadees, a Fox Sparrow, and Tree 
Sparrows all singing on our grounds in 
morning. 

February 26. Temperature at 6 A.M., 
144°; at 5 P.M., 36°. Fox Sparrow again 
singing; many Mourning Doves now on 
grounds. 

February 28. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
36°; at 1 P.M., 43°; at 6 P.M., 41°. 
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flock of Bronzed Grackles arrived on our 
grounds. 

March 6. Temperature at 7 A.M., 334°; 
at 12.30 P.M., 37°, snowing slightly about 
noon; at 8 P.M., 34°, a fine, wet snow 
falling. 

March 7. Temperature at 6 A.M., 33°; 
at 10 A.M., 35°, a fine light snow from W. 
all forenoon, but not “making;’” 12 M., 
34°, snowing hard from N. E. 

March 10. Temperature at 6.30 A.M., 
34°, clear and calm; 9.15 P.M., 38°, rain- 
ing; maximum (12 M. to 3 P.M.), 47°. A 
Robin, a Bluebird, a Cardinal, and a 
Tufted Titmouse singing in morning. 


Red Maples Persimmon (80 ft. high) Persimmon American Mulberry Pin Oak 
SOME OF THE TREES ON LARCHMOUND 


March 1. Temperature at 7.30 A.M., 
14°; at 12 M. to 6 P.M., 19°; a strong wind 
from W. or N. W. all of previous night. 

March 2. Temperature at 7.30 A.M., 
16°; at 5 P.M., 294°; clear and calm, 
thawing in sun. 

March 3. Temperature at 7 A.M., 244°, 
clear and calm. Three Cardinals, two Song 
Sparrows, Tufted Titmice, and Bluebirds 
singing; 8.30 A.M., 28%4°. a Mocking- 
ingbird singing in nearby orchard; Mourn- 
ing Doves feeding on grain put out for 
Juncos and Cardinals; 1.45 P.M., 40°; 
8.15 P.M., 34°, the ground white with 
snow, fallen since dark. 

March 4. Temperature at 7 A.M., 26°, 
with dense fog; at 2.30 P.M., 40°. 

March 5. Temperature at 6.30 A.M., 
28°; maximum (at 4 P.M.), 44°. First 


March 11. Light snow during previous 
night; temperature at 6.30 A.M., 30°; 
maximum, 33°. Prairie Chickens first 
heard ‘‘booming”’. 

March 12. Temperature at 6 A.M., 26°; 
maximum (at 5 P.M.), 38°. 

March 13. Temperature at 7 A.M., 32°; 
at 10 A.M., 42°; at 3.30 P.M., 52°. A most 
beautiful bright, calm day; Mourning 
Doves cooing, Flickers and :Kilideers 
calling, Cardinals, a Song Sparrow, a Fox 
Sparrow, Meadowlarks, and Bronzed 
Grackles singing; flocks of Red-winged 
Blackbirds and Bronzed Grackles pass- 
ing over from S. W., Purple Finches, Red 
Crossbills, and a Mockingbird on our 
grounds, the first warbling. 

March 14. Temperature at 6.30 A,M., 
38%%°; maximum, 63°. Several Mourn- 
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ing Doves cooing; frogs (Acris gryllus?) 
piping in evening; Japanese witch hazel in 
bloom (the first flower of the season) and 
leaves appearing on Clematis paniculata 
and common elder. Put up fourteen 
nesting-boxes, 

March 15. Temperature at 6 A.M., 
424°; at 10 P.M., 57°; maximum, 67°. 
Prairie Chickens “booming,” Mourning 
Doves cooing, Song Sparrow, Robins, 
Purple Finches, Meadowlarks, Juncos, 
Tufted Titmice, Carolina Chickadees, and 
Bluebirds singing, and Killdeers clam- 
orous. The spotted ground frog (Rana 
areolaia) first head croaking. Caught a 
snake (Ophibolus calligaster) and saw 
another (unidentified). 

March 16. Temperature at 6.15 A.M., 
48°, sky overcast; maximum, 52°. One 
poor, solitary, wild goose flew over; he 
seemed bewildered, and perhaps was 
separated from companions—possibly the 
sole survivor of a flock. (The only one 
seen during the season!) 

March 17. Temperature at 6 A.M., 40°; 
maximum (at noon), 47°. First thunder 
heard. 

March 18. Temperature at 6 A.M., 
23°; maximum (at 4.15 P.M.), 3634°; over- 
cast in evening, portending snow. 

March 19. Temperature at 6.30 A.M., 
28°, sky overcast, a fine, light snow, from 
E., commencing to fall about 7 a.Mm., the 
ground white by 9 a.M., the snowfall 
increasing toward evening, but sky clear 
at 9 P.M., when temperature 25°. 

March 20. Temperature at 6.15 A.M., 
17°, clear and calm; maximum (at 2 P.M.), 
32)4°. 

March 23. Temperature at 6.30 A.M., 
31°; at 9.30 P.M., 41°; maximum (at 4 P.M.), 
47°. Frogs (Acris gryllus?) again piping 
in evening. 

March 24. Temperature at 6.30 A.M., 
40%°, maximum (at 2 P.M.), 59°. 
Rana areolata again croaking. Euphorbia 
chamecyparis sprouting. 

March 25. Temperature at 6 A.M, 
50%°, overcast, with strong south wind; 
at 11 P.M., 56°; maximum (at'4 P.M.), 
60°. Brown Thrasher arrived. 

March 26. Temperature at 6 A.M., 


564°, sky overcast; at 10 P.M., 62°; maxi- 
mum (at 3 P.M.), 67°. Spring beauty in 
bloom. Put up twenty-nine nesting-boxes 
at Bird Haven. 

March 27. Temperature at 6.30 A.M., 
59°; at 11 P.M., 52°, cloudy and foggy; rain 
most of preceding night and until about 
10.30 A.M. Forsythia suspensa commenc- 
ing to bloom, many shrubs with foliage 
started, and grass very green. 

March 28. Temperature at 6 A.M., 49°, 
with dense fog; at 10 P.M., 60°; maximum 
(4 P.M.), 64°. Robins, Bluebirds, Blue 
Jays, and Mourning Doves nest-building; 
in evening the croaking of hundreds of 
Rana areolata producing a continuous roar. 

March 29. At 7.30 A.M., 60°; at 10 
P.M., 62°; maximum (at noon), 65°; in 
evening a hard, steady rain. Field Spar- 
row singing. 

March 30. Temperature at 6 A.M., 
57°, overcast and foggy; at 9 P.M., 50°; 
maximum (6 to 8 A.M.), 57°. Many trees 
and shrubs with leaves started; red and 
silver maples past full bloom; elm (U/mus 
americana) in full bloom; hyacinths in 
bloom. A Field Plover passed over (going 
northward). 

April 1. At 6 A.M., 59°, overcast (a 
thunder storm about 2 A.M.); at 7 A.M., 
52%°, still overcast. A Robin sang and a 
Mourning Dove cooed shortly before 5 
A.M. Hepatica in bloom; forsythias in 
fullest bloom. 

April 2. At 6 a.M., 49°, calm, overcast, 
but clouds somewhat broken; at 4 P.M., 
59°, clear. First toad (killed by lawn- 
mower). 

April 3. At 6 A.M., 43°, fair; at 12 P.m., 
474°; maximum (at noon), 49°. Two 
ducks (Fuligula afinis?) on nearby pond. 
Chipping Sparrow arrived. 

April 5. Temperature at 6.30 A.M., 
37°, Clear; at 9.30 P.M., 45°; maximum 
(5 p.m.), 50°. Two Mourning Doves seen 
on their nests in red cedar trees; a Black- 
crowned Night Heron perched on red 
maple tree overhanging sidewalk and re- 
mained while several persons passed under- 
neath. Apricot commencing to bloom. 

April 6. At 6 a.m., 45°, cloudy, threat- 
ening rain; at 1o P.M., 504°, with rain 
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since about 1 P.M.; maximum (12.30 P.M.), 
60°. A Tennessee Warbler (?)* singing 
in the big apple tree. 

April 7. At 6 a.M., 54°, after a steady 
rain during previous night; at 2 P.M., 41°, 
still raining; at 9 P.M., 39°. 

April 8. At 6 A.m., 30°, overcast, with 
strong N. to N. E. wind; at 10 A.M., 28°; 
maximum (3 P.M.), 334°. 

April 9. Temperature at 5.30 A.M., 
27°, beautifully clear, calm; at 9 P.M., 36°; 
maximum (4.30 P.M.), 424°. European 
larch in full bloom. Took a pair of Screech 
Owls and their three eggs out of squirrel 
box in big pin oak. 

April 10. At 6 a.m., 34°, light frost; 
9 P.M., 48°, overcast; maximum (4.30 P.M.), 
51°; forsythias still in full bloom. Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet here. 

April 12. At 6 a.M., 44° at 7 A.M, 
39%4°; at 10 P.M., 47°; maximum (1 P.M.), 
51°. A Bewick’s Wren, with mouthful of 
chicken feathers, building in nearby barn. 

April 13. At 7 A.M., 46°, a beautiful, 
clear, calm morning, with very heavy 
dew; Ruby-crowned Kinglet singing; at 
9 P.M., 55°; maximum (3.30 P.M.), 6234°. 
First Purple Martin seen (about two 
weeks late). 

April 15. At 7 A.M., 52°, overcast; at 
9 P.M., 57°; maximum (4 P.M.), 663°. 
Acris gryllus (?) piping at night, but 
Rana areolata silent. Bridal-wreath spirea 
commencing to bloom. 

April 16. Temperature at 7 A.M., 52°, 
very heavy dew; at 9 P.M., 6234°; maxi- 
mum (4.30 P.M.), 71°. Erythronium 
albidum and E. americanum, Dutchman’s 
breeches and bloodroot blooming (on 
Bird Haven). Bachman’s Sparrow sing- 
ing (on Bird Haven); first Barn Swallow 
seen; first Purple Martin inspected box. 
Norway and sugar maples in bloom, also 
some peach, plum, and pear trees. 


*If the identification is correct, the date 
is an exceptionally early one. The bird was 
not well seen, but was a small, plainly col- 
ored Warbler, and I do not know of any other 
species whose song at all resembles that of 
the Tennessee; moreover, the date would be 
equally unusual for any other member of 
the family, except, perhaps, the Black-and- 
white Warbler (Mniotilta varia) or the Red- 
start, and most certainly it was neither of 
these. 
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April 17. Temperature at 6 P.M., 604°; 
at 10 P.M., 68°; maximum (at 2 P.M.), 77°. 
First Chimney Swift seen. Everything 
coming out, either in leaf or flower. 
Cherry, peach, Kieffer pear, and plum 
trees in full bloom. 

April 18. At 9 A.M., 71°; at 7 P.M., 
704°; maximum (11 A.M. to 4 P.M.), 74°; 
a strong south wind all day. Western 
House Wren, Kingbird, and Yellow- 
throated Vireo arrived. 

April 19. At 7 A.M., 55°, clearing after 
rain during night; at 6 P.M., 42%°; 
maximum (at noon), 5732°; a disagreeable, 
March-like day. White-throated Spar- 
rows singing. ; 

April 21. At 7 A.M., 46°; at 10 P.M., 
60°; maximum (at 4.30 P.M.), 70%4°. Red 
Crossbills and a Red-breasted Nuthatch 
on place. 

April 24. Temperature at 5.30 A.M., 
614°, overcast; at 6 P.M., 744°; maximum 
(at 4 P.M.),75%4°. Catbird, Warbling Vireo, 
Red-eyed Vireo, and Maryland ‘Yellow- 
throat arrived. Some lilacs in bloom. 

April 25. Temperature at 7 A.M., 694°; 
at noon, 70°, with light rain; at 3 P.M., 
67°. Crested Flycatcher and Yellow 
Warbler arrived. Apple trees, Neviusia 
alabamensis, double-flowered kerria, lilacs 
(both purple and white), Malus riversi, 
and Lonicera saccata in bloom. 

April 26. At 8 a.m., 65°, thinly over- 
cast, with excessively heavy dew; at 
12.30 P.M., 74%°. Lonicera grandiflora 
rosea in bloom. 

April 27. At 6 a.M., 66°; at 12 M., 73°, 
raining. Wood Pewee and Indigo Bird 
arrived. 

April 28. Temperature at 7 a.M., 68%°, 
overcast; at 12 M., 74%°. Alder Fly- 
catcher arrived. Quince trees in bloom. 
First morels found. 

May 1. Temperature at 7 A.M., 50°, 
clear, very heavy dew; at 10.30 A.M., 53°; 
maximum (6 P.M.), 5934°. First flower of 
German iris open; red-bud bloom fading 
and dropping—at best a week ago; 
paw-paw, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Polemonium 
reptans, and Trillium recurvatum in bloom; 
trees mostly in nearly full leaf. White- 
throated Sparrows still here: 
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May 2. Temperature at 5 aA.M., 46°, 
clear. Red-flowered horse-chestnut, flow- 
ering dogwood, may apple (Podophyllum), 
dwarf larkspur, bladder-nut (Siaphylea 
trifolia), Phlox subulata, and narrow- 
leaved crab apple (Malus lancifolia) in 
bloom, the first somewhat faded. 

May 3. Temperature at 1.30 P.M., 71°; 
at 5 P.M., 70°; at 9 P.M., 67°. First White- 
crowned Sparrow seen, feeding with 
White-throats. Hyla versicolor croaking. 
Tradescantia brevicaulis and Senecio aureus 
in bloom. Bechtel’s double-flowered crab 
with buds nearly ready to open. A fine 
king snake (Ophibolus getulus sayi) seen 
on Bird Haven. 

May 4. Spiraea Van Houttei in bloom. 
Nighthawk arrived. Three Dickcissels 
passed over field (feel sure I heard this 
species on April 25). 

May s5. Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, and Solitary Sand- 
piper first seen. Young Robins out of 
nest (seen several days ago by a neighbor). 
Sweet shrub (Calycanthus floridus), C. 
levigaius, and Deutzia gracilis in bloom. 
Thunder storm, with hail, about 9.30 
to Io A.M. 

May 7. Temperature at 9.45 A.M., 52°, 
with cool N. W. wind. White-crowned 
Sparrows numerous and tuneful; White- 
throats silent and few remain. 

May 8. Temperature at 8.30 A.M., 53°, 
with cool N. W. wind; maximum (4 P.M.), 
54°. A few White-throated Sparrows, but 
none singing. Bechtel’s crab in full 
bloom. 

May 1o. Coral honeysuckle commenc- 
ing to bloom. 

May 12. Rosa rugosa alba in bloom; 
Philadelphus grandifiorus commencing to 
bloom. Temperature at 8 P.M., 494°. 

May 13. A beautiful, full-plumaged 
adult (male?) Harris’s Sparrow feeding 
with White-crowns and White-throats 
near kitchen window—the first example 
of the species I ever saw in life! 

May 16. Bobolinks heard passing over. 
The Harris’s Sparrow again at feeding 
place; a few White-throats still here, but 
White-crowns apparently all gone. First 
Carmine Pillar rose open. 
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May 17. Last visit from Harris’s Spar- 
row; White-throats all gone. First fire- 
flies (“lightning bugs’’) seen. Iris, “Mme. 
Chereau” in bloom. 

May 18. Black locust (Robinia pseuda- 
cacia) and rose acacia (R. hispida) in 
full bloom. 

May 19. Spirea splendens in bloom. 

May 20. First flowers of Iris pseud- 
acorus open. 

May 23. No rain since the 7th. 

May 24. Coral lily (Lilium tenuifolium), 
old-fashioned blush rose, and deutzia, 
“Pride of Rochester,” commencing to 
bloom. 

May 26. Iris hexagona (cultivated) in 
bloom; also climbing rose, ‘‘Debutante.”’ 

May 28. Iris cuprea (fulva), cultivated, 
in bloom. Maximum temperature today 
and yesterday, 89°. 

May 29. First Spanish iris and Crimson 
Rambler rose in bloom. Maximum tem- 
perature 874°, with great humidity. 

May 30. Yellow day lily (Hemerocallis 
flava) and common privet in bloom. 
Dorothy Perkins and Tausendschon roses 
commencing to bloom; Catalpa speciosa 
past full bloom (flowers dropping). 

May 31. Onagra biennis grandiflora in 
bloom. (Rainfall for May, 0.77 of an 
inch!) 

June 4. Catalpa catalpa in full bloom. 

June 5. A light drizzle from about 6.15 
to 6.30 P.M., the first trace of rain since 
May 7. Opuntia vulgaris in bloom; first 
trumpet flower (Tecoma radicans) open, 
much later than usual. 

June 6. Itea virginica and New Jersey 
tea (Ceanothus americanus) in bloom. One 
of the small Thrushes (either the Veery, 
Gray-cheeked, or Olive-backed) sang 
many times in our Pinus ponderosa tree, 
but I could not see it, and hence could 
not make identification certain. (I am 
not sufficiently familiar with the songs of 
the three species to be able to distinguish 
them, many years having passed since I 
last heard them. The bird above men- 
tioned was not heard afterward.) 

June 7. First flowers open on prairie 
rose (Rosa setigera). 

June 8. Spirea tomentose and common 


elder in bloom. Maximum temperature, 
94 34°. 

June 1o. First flower open of orange 
day lily (Hemerocallis fulva). Maximum 
temperature, 96°. 

June 11. Yucca filamentosa and prairie 
rose in full bloom; Carolina or Swamp 
rose commencing to bloom. Maximum 
temperature, 95°. 

June 12. A very light but steady rain. 

June 13. A good soaking rain (1.38 
inches). 

June 15. Hypericum aureum in bloom 
(first flower open on 13th). 

June 20. Golden laburnum (Laburnum 
vulgare) and blue spirea (Caryopteris) 
commencing to bloom. First cicada heard. 

June 27. Datura meteloides in bloom. 
Maximum temperatures today and yes- 
terday, 98°. ‘ 

June 30. First flower of Meehan’s 
mallow marvel open, also the first rose 
of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus). 

July 6. Maximum temperature, 92°; 
drought conditions now acute. 

July 7. Okra (Hibiscus abelmoschus) in 
bloom, 

July 09. Lomicera heckrotti in full 
bloom; Opuntia vulgaris blooming again. 

July 11. Hibiscus militaris commenc- 
ing to bloom. Maximum temperature, 98°. 

July 12. Maximum temperature (2 
P.M.), 100°. 

July 13. Maximum temperature (1.30 
P.M.), 994°. 

July 14. Monarda didyma in bloom. 

July 16. Drought broken (or at least 
interrupted) by a rainfall of 1.33 inches. 

July 18. Ipomea digitata and crepe 
myrtle commencing to bloom. 

July 24. First flowers of Hibiscus coc- 
cineus open. 

July 25. Rain from 6.15 to 8.40 P.M., 
part of time heavy. 

July 27. Heavy rain in afternoon and 
evening. 

July 31. “Heavenly-blue” 
glory (Ipomea_ rubro-cerulea), 
in situ, from seed, in bloom. 

August 7. First flower of Lilium spe- 
ciosum rubrum open. 

August 10. First flower open of Plum- 


morning- 
grown 
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bago, “Lady Larpent” 
plumbaginoides). 

August 12. Boltonia latisquama nana 
commencing to bloom. 

August 13. Heavy rain (1.73 inches) in 
evening (4.40 to 5.40 P.M.). 

August 19. Clematis paniculata and 
Aster nove-anglie commencing to bloom. 
Rain in afternoon. 

August 25. Heavy rain (1.81 inches) in 
forenoon. Lobelia syphilitica and blue 
spirea (Caryopteris) commencing to bloom, 
the latter for second time. 

August 26. First flower of cypress vine 
(Ipomea quamoclit) open. 

August 28. Heavy rain. 

September 5. Physostegia virginica and 
Asclepias tuberosa in bloom, the latter for 
second time (first bloom in July). 

September 6. Blue lobelia (L. syphi- 
litica) ‘and cardinal flower (L. cardinalis) 
in full bloom. Very heavy rain in morn- 
ing. 

September 7. Liairis 
mencing to bloom. 

September 9. One of the small Thrushes 
probably the Gray-cheeked, is here. 

September 10. Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
arrived; purple turtle’s head (Chelone 
obliqua) commencing to bloom. 

September 19. Tawny Thrush arrived. 

September 20. Bay-breasted Warbler 
numerous; Chestnut-sided and Black- 
throated Green Warblers less so, but 
plentiful. 

September 22. A single flower open on 
Cydonia maulei; New England asters in 
full bloom. 

September 23. Coral honeysuckle and 
Lonicera heckrotti again in full bloom. 

September 24. A Blue-headed Vireo 
singing (softly), the same or another one 
feeding on elder berries, with Warbling 
and Red-eyed Vireos and Bay-breasted 
Warblers. 

September 25. Brown Creeper arrived. 

September 29. Black-throated Green 
and Pine Warblers numerous in morning. 


(Ceratostigma 


scariosa com- 


October 2. Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus) 
arrived. 
October 4. White-throated Sparrow 


seen (but did not appear on Larchmound 
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until a week or more later). A few trees 
commencing to show autumnal coloring, 
mostly sassafras (orange and scarlet), 
pefsimmon (some trees dull orange-yel- 
low, others bronzy purple) and shellbark 
hickory (mellow cadmium-yellow). 

October 5. Bay-breasted and Black- 
throated Green Warblers present in large 
numbers. 

October 6. Winter Wren arrived. Last 
flowers out on crepe myrtle (has been 
blooming constantly since July 18). 

October 7. Last flower out on rose of 
Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus); has been 
blooming constantly since June 30. 

October 8. Pine Siskin arrived. Rain, 
with much lightning. 

October 9. Blue-headed Vireo again 
singing. Rain. Last flowers of crepe 
myrtle still on, but somewhat faded. 

October 11. A Bachman’s Sparrow 
visited the garden. 

October 14. Young Cardinals, still being 
fed by parents, seen by Mrs. R. in door- 
yard in town. 

October 15. Slate-colored Junco and 
Song Sparrow arrived. 

October 18. Myrtle Warbler arrived. 

October 20. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
59°; maximum, A Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet singing in morning. 

October 22. A Catbird on our grounds. 
Closed gentian (Gentiana andrewsi) in 
full bloom. 

October 23. The woods now gloriously 
colored, the trees showing brightest hues 
being sassafras (orange and salmon), 
black gum (bright carmine), bitter-nut 
hickory (lemon-yellow), shellbark hickory 
(orange-yellow), persimmon (some trees 
orange-yellow, others dark bronzy purple), 
and a few sugar maples (cadmium-yellow 
to orange); the red maples still mostly 
green, with here and there a glowing 
scarlet branch; oaks still mostly in mid- 
summer green. 

October 24. One flower each of Mee- 
han’s mallow marvels and scarlet hibiscus 
(H.”* coccineus) open—the last of each. 
(The* former has been blooming continu- 
ously from June 30, the latter from July 
24!) 


— 
7oO. 
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October 25. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
48°, overcast; at 10.45 P.M., 45%°, clear. 

October 26. Temperature at 6 A.M., 
44°, fair. Cannas, geraniums (Pelargo- 
nium), scarlet sage, tea roses, morning- 
glories, nasturtiums (Tropeolum), and 
many other flowers still in full bloom. 
Tradescantia brevicaulis in full (second) 
bloom, also some plants of Phlox panicu- 
lata. A Brown Thrasher in our woods. 

October 27. First frost of the season. 
a ‘killing’ one, the temperature at 7 A.M., 
30°; but day bright, with very little wind. 
Meadowlarks singing in morning. 

October 28. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
35°; at 12 M., and 9 P.M., 49°. 

October 29. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
43°; at 1 P.M., 52°. 

October 30. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
38°, with ‘white’ frost, Meadowlarks 
singing. Bats flying about in evening. 
Tradescantia brevicaulis still in full bloom. 

October 31. Temperature at 6 A.M. 
and 8.45 P.M,. 44°; a glorious Indian sum- 
mer day. 

November 
A.M., 49°. 

November 2. Temperature at 6 A.M., 
48°; at 10.15 P.M., 58°. White oaks now 
richly colored with mellow tones of copper, 
purple-brown, terra-cotta, and ‘old-rose.’ 
A mixed flock of several hundreds of 
Snow Geese and Blue Geese flew over, 
going southward. It was noticed that 
although the two species were mixed 
throughout the flock each was composed 
of a considerable number of larger or 
smaller companies of segregated indi- 
viduals, each extended line consisting of 
alternating companies of the white- and 
dark-colored birds. 

November 3. Temperature at 7 A.M., 
57°; at 12M., 68°; 4 P.m., 67°. A perfect 
Indian summer day. While the woods 
have lost the brilliant colors of earlier 
autumn, they are now clad in more pleas- 
ing hues; only the red and sugar maples 
are. cadmium-yellow, with touches of 
orange and scarlet, the general color being 
subdued tones of red-brown, brown-red, 
and purple, the black oaks yellow-green 
or green-yellow, the pin oaks coppery red, 


1. Temperature at 7.30 
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the laurel oaks and a few red maples 
still deep green. 

November 4. Temperature at 6 A.M., 
53°; at If P.M., 50°. 

November 6. Temperature at 6.30 A.M., 
48°; at 9 P.M., 60°. The coloring of the 
woods has dulled perceptibly during the 
last three days; the post oak foliage is 
leather brown, and many white oaks are 
now more brown than red; the leaves are 
falling fast, and the hickories, sycamores, 
persimmons, and ashes are mostly bare; 
the green of some laurel oaks is changing 
toward orange-russet, but the general 
color of the woods is now brownish red 
in varying tones. 

November 7. Temperature at 6.45 


A.M., 57°, partly cloudy, calm; at 5 P.M., 
68%°; maximum, 73°. A strong wind 
from S. W. greater part of day, but no 
rain until 6 p.m., when light rains, in form 
of passing showers, but more continuous 
during night, with much thunder and 
lightning. A single flower open (the first) on 
Carolina jessamine (Gelsemium semper- 
virens); foliage of crepe myrtle and Ber- 
beris thunbergii now changing to scarlet; 
that of flowering dogwood to duller red. 
Some hybrid tea roses in bloom. 

November 8. Temperature at 8.30 A.M., 
41°, overcast, raining slightly, with slight 
wind from N. or N. E.; rain most of pre- 
ceding night; at 1.30 P.m., 46°, still over- 
cast. 


During the season of 1914 thirty-one species of birds nested within the 
boundaries of Larchmound, these represented by not less than seventy-six 


pairs, the list being as follows: 


. 13 pairs 
2 pairs 
I pair 
I pair 
2 pairs 
I pair 


. Mourning Dove 

. Screech Owl . . 

. Yellow-billed Cuckoo . 

. Red-headed Woodpecker 

. Flicker 

. Chimney Swift 

. Ruby - throated 
Bird . 

. Kingbird . ; 

. Great-crested Flycatcher . 

. Wood Pewee 

. Alder Flycatcher 

. Blue Jay . 

. Cowbird 

. Meadowlark. . 

. Orchard Oriole 


Humming- 


I pair 
I pair 
2 pairs 
2 pairs 
I pair 
3 pairs 
I pair* 
I pair 
2 pairs 


I pair 
3 pairs 
I pair 
I pair 
I pair 
I pair 
2 pairs 
I pair 
I pair 
3 pairs 
3 pairs 
8 pairs 
I pair 
I pair 
7 pairs 
I pair 


16. Baltimore Oriole 
. Bronzed Grackle . . 
18. Goldfinch . . 
19. Chipping Sparrow . 
20. Field Sparrow . 
21. Towhee. . 
22. Cardinal mia 
23. Indigo Bird ...... 
24. Maryland Yellow-throat 
25. Catbird. . 
26. Brown Thrasher . 
27. Western House Wren. . 
23. Tufted Titmouse. . 
29. Carolina Chickadee 
30. Robinf . . 
31. Bluebirdt . . 


In addition to the above, the following would have nested on the premises 
but for the Red-headed Woodpeckers, House Wrens, and flying squirrels: 
Southern Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Bewick’s 


Wren, and Purple Martin. 


The total number of pairs nesting on the place would also have been much 


*A young Cowbird was seen while being fed by a Chipping Sparrow. 

+A large majority of the Robins which breed here are of the very dull-colored southern 
form (Planesticus migratorius achrusterus); but occasional pairs are as bright colored as the 
northern form, and I have no doubt really represent that subspecies. 

tBut for my energetic help this pair of Bluebirds could not have nested in the box which 
they occupied, on account of the persistent persecution of the ‘English’ Sparrows. Before 
the cess were hatched something happened to the female. and although the male remained 


several days, calling plaintively for 


is mate, a pair of House Wrens took possession of the 


box, carried the Bluebirds’ eggs out, and built their own nest. 
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greater—more than doubled, in fact—had it not been found necessary to vigor- 
ously discourage the Blue Jays and Bronzed Grackles. The former were so 
destructive to the eggs and young of other species that there would have been 
practically no increase, even half-grown young of the Mourning Dove being 
killed and partly devoured by them and the eggs destroyed in fully ninety per 
cent of the first nests built; the only remedy being to decrease the Blue Jay 
population by at least fifteen pairs. The colony of Bronzed Grackles which 
persisted in nest-building until finally discouraged numbered not less than fifty 
pairs, the numerous large red cedars and still larger pines, spruces, hemlocks, 
and larches affording them nesting places which they were extremely loth to 
abandon. Notwithstanding my constant vigilance, however, at least three 
pairs of each of these destructive species succeeded in concealing their nests 
and hatching their eggs. 

The birds wintering at Larchmound numbered thirty-eight kinds, as 
follows: 


*:. Mourning Dove. . Pine Siskin. 
*2. Sparrow Hawk. . White-throated Sparrow. 
3. Screech Owl. . Tree Sparrow. 

. Hairy Woodpecker. . Western Tree Sparrow. 
5. Southern Hairy Woodpecker. . Slate-colored Junco. 

. Downy Woodpecker. 25. Montana Junco. 

. Southern Downy Woodpecker. 26. Song Sparrow. 

. Sapsucker. *27. Fox Sparrow. 

. Red-headed Woodpecker. *28. Towhee. 

. Red-bellied Woodpecker. 29. Cardinal. 

. Flicker. *30. Bewick’s Wren. 

. Phoebe. *31. Winter Wren: 

. Blue Jay. *32. Mockingbird. 

. Crow. *33. Brown Creeper. 

. Meadowlark. 34. Tufted Titmouse. 

. Bronzed Grackle. 35. Carolina Chickadee. 

. Purple Finch. *36. Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

. Crossbill. *37. Robin. 

. Goldfinch. *38. Bluebird. 


Those species distinguished by an asterisk were not constantly present 
but appeared from time to time, quite independent of the character of the 
weather. All the others were present daily. 

During the winter only two trips were made into the country, so there was 
little opportunity for ascertaining what additional species passed the colder 
months in the vicinity of Olney. The following, however, were noted: Killdeer 
(frequently observed or heard in a meadow just across the road from Larch- 
mound); Bob-white; Prairie Chicken; Turkey Vulture; Cooper’s Hawk; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk; Red-tailed Hawk; Red-shouldered Hawk; Barred Owl; 
Great Horned Owl; Prairie Horned Lark; Rusty Blackbird; Migrant Shrike; 
Carolina Wren; White-breasted Nuthatch; Red-breasted Nuthatch, and Hermit 


PN patiss inks "; bine - 
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Thrush—seventeen additional species, making the total number of winter 
residents actually observed, fifty-five species and sub-species. 

In concluding this article it may be well to mention a few of the things 
that have been learned from our experience on Larchmound. The most impor- 
tant of these is that the provision of water for bathing and drinking has far 
more to do with attracting birds to one’s premises than anything else; for dur- 
ing our long, hot, and often dry summers water is relatively scarce, and birds 
often have to fly long distances to find it. One receptacle, or, indeed, several, 
is not enough, for when the birds assemble, as they do several times a day 


A BIT OF LARCHMOUND 


(though chiefly in the morning and evening)—and many come from afar to 
bathe and drink—there can hardly be too many places for their accommodation. 
Although Mrs. Ridgway has kept fifteen pans (shallow ones for the smaller 
birds, deeper ones for the larger kinds) constantly filled with fresh water 
there were not enough, and it was a daily occurrence to see a dozen or more 
birds collected about a single pan, each awaiting (not always passively, for 
there were many ‘squabbles’) its turn; and often one bird able to retain pos- 
session would take several baths in succession, with the result that when he 
was through there was little water left.* The water in these pans was never 
allowed to get heated or foul, but was renewed several times each day. 

As to feeding, this has been kept up the year round, for the feeding-boxes 
are just as well patronized in summer as in winter, many species, among them 


*Frequently one of the waiting birds would become impatient and it was most amusing 
to see it ‘go through the motions’ of bathing as it sat in the grass! Young Robins (full- 
grown) were especially apt to do this. 
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the Catbird and Brown Thrasher, even feeding their young on cracked nuts. 
The favorite food with them all was found to be the native nuts—black wal- 
nut, hickorynut, pecan, and butternut, in the order named—and they would 
eat nothing else, even English walnuts and peanuts being discarded, so long 
as those mentioned are provided. We have never yet succeeded in inducing 
any bird to eat cocoanut. The Catbirds, both old and young, were among 
the most frequent visitors to the feeding-boxes, though nearly all species 
came.* The Brown Thrasher was never seen to enter the boxes, but picked 
up from the ground beneath them the bits which had been dropped by the other 
birds. Suet also is as much relished by the birds in summer as in winter, and 
we have often seen the Catbird feeding its young with it. 

The feeding of ‘soft-billed’ birds, such as the Robin, Bluebird, and 
Mockingbird in severe winter weather is a problem which we have not been 
able to solve satisfactorily. Probably the best way to provide for these is by 
planting sufficiently numerous shrubs, etc., which bear fruits they are fond of, 
as the dogwood, various cornels, red cedar, deciduous holly, pokeberry, 
etc.; though the failure to produce fruit certain seasons, or the circum- 
stance that the fruits of some of these do not ‘hang on’ until severe weather 
comes,t makes this fall short of being an entirely satisfactory measure. We 
have not yet tried prepared Mockingbird food which, although expensive, 
might answer the purpose, though, like other moist goods, it would be likely 
to become frozen hard in severe weather. 

The same individual birds that were first attracted to the feeding-boxes are 
still with us—at least some of them are, for they cannot be mistaken; for 
example, a one-legged Carolina Chickadee and a Tufted Titmouse with a par- 
tially disabled wing. The former has been a cripple since one day in February 
last, when it returned to the box with one foot extended straight out beneath 
the tail and immovably fixed in that position. Evidently it had been wrenched 
out of place in some way, possibly by catching the foot in a crotch as the bird 
started to fly. Some time in May the leg had quite disappeared, and ever 
since the little fellow has managed very well with one only; in fact it is wonder- 
ful how skillfully he manages to tuck a bit of nut under the toes of his one foot 
and hold it there while he pecks it into pieces small enough for him to swallow 
The disabled Titmouse is one of a brood of young which, early in the season 

*The most frequent and regular visitors to the nut-boxes were the Tufted Titmouse 
Carolina Chickadee, Catbird, Chipping Sparrow, and (in winter) the Slate-colored Junco. 


Frequent but less regular were the visits_of the Red-bellied Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, 
and Bewick’s Wren. 

tOn the 21st of October, the deciduous hollies in the bottoms of the Little Wabash 
River had already been nearly stripped of their fruit by the thousands of Robins which had 
congregated there. This tree (or large shrub) is known locally as, ‘turkey-berry, from the 
circumstance that wild turkeys were very partial to its fruit. 

tA friend, who is a devoted lover of birds and for many years has in every way encour- 
aged them on her fine place, told us that her Robins were very fond of pot-cheese (otherwise 
known as cottage cheese or smear-case), and are so tame as to take it from her hand; this 
in summer, however. At this lady’s home, where dense shrubbery and dense vine growths 
abound, she, this season, counted fifteen nests of the Brown Thrasher; and in a rose-arch 
near the house were, at the same time, nests of three species (Robin, Cardinal, and Mourn- 
ing Dove), within two or three feet of one another! 
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the parents brought to the boxes to be fed. When they were full-grown and 
the parents had gone about raising a second brood, this one was found one 
day with his left wing hanging and all but useless. To save him from the cats 
I tried to catch him, but he managed to elude me by volplaning from one 
bush to another. By degrees the injured wing became more serviceable, and 
now is nearly normal, having only a slight drop, and the bird flies as well as ever. 


CANAD 
Photographed by Francis Harper, at Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., April 5, r912. 


A Mysterious Bird of the Marsh 


By VERDI BURTCH, Branchport, N. Y. 
With photographs by the author 


HEN the spring days come and the snows melt, the brooks are run- 

V \ ning full and the waters rising in the lake and marsh, the ‘peepers’ 

awake and the toads and frogs begin to make music. Nearly every 

morning we hear a new song from a bird newly arrived from the South. 

These signs of spring quicken the pulse, and make us long to get out in the 
woods and fields to learn more of the wonders of nature. 

Then one morning, about the middle of April, we hear a strange and myster- 
ious sound issuing from the marsh—gung gl um, gung gi um, gung gi um—and 
our curiosity is aroused. At first we think it may be some one over across the 
valley driving stakes. Or perhaps it may be some one pumping water from an 
old-fashioned wooden pump in a deep well. However, neither of these explana- 
tions seems to be satisfactory; the sound is too sonorous and resonant. We 
follow it up and, as we get closer and hear it repeated, we find that we had 
missed a part of this mysterious 
noise when we were at a dis- 
tance from it. Now it begins 
with a series of gurglings, much 
like the sound made by pour- 
ing water slowly from a jug. 
Then, when the main noise 
comes, we can fairly feel the 
reverberations and, although 
we can see nothing there, we 
are sure that the noise comes 
from that bunch of cat-tails 
just ahead. Moving forward 
cautiously, we have taken but 
a few steps, when suddenly, 
with a hoarse squawk, a great 
bird arises and flies away across 
the marsh, and soon we hear 
him again—gung gi um, gung gi 
um, gung gt um. 

So we have partly solved 
the mystery. We now know 
that the noise is made by a 

large yellowish brown bird, 

MALE AMERICAN BITTERN ‘ 
The white nuptial plumes are partly drawn into the nearly allied to the Herons— 
plumage and show but faintly. the American Bittern, and, as 
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“HERE I FOUND THE FEMALE, SITTING WITH HEAD AND BILL POINTING UPWARD.” 
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“STEPPING FORWARD VERY SLOWLY” 
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we afterward learn, this strange sound is the love song of the male. But how 
does he make this noise? 

Many times afterward did I stalk him, trying to catch a glimpse of him when 
he was in the act of ‘pumping.’ Finally I was successful. Early one morning, 
as I was crossing the bridge, I heard him ‘pumping’ close by, and dropped to 
the bridge just as he walked out of the flags into the open, less than forty feet 
away. He advanced leisurely, stopping now and then to pick up a frog or worm. 


THE CAMERA CAUGHT IT AS IT FLEW AWAY ACROSS THE BAY 


First he raised his head, until the bill was pointing upward, then slowly dropped 
it to a horizontal position, when the bill opened and closed five or six times, 
emitting the bubble-like sound each time—glub—glub—glub-glub-glub. After 
this, with a great effort, came the main noise, the gung gi um. The head was 
brought back for the first syllable, then thrown upward and forward with the 
middle and last syllables. The feathers on the neck hung loosely and vibrated 
with the effort. The gung gi um was repeated three times. But he was not yet 
through with his wonderful exhibition. As if by magic, two beautiful, fluffy 
white plumes arose from their concealment in the feathers on each shoulder and 
spread fan-shape down around the neck to the breast. After strutting around 
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a bit, the plumes were slowly withdrawn into the plumage, and he disappeared 
into the flags. Soon I heard him again from farther back in the marsh. He 
had given me an exceptional opportunity to see his nuptial plumes, which are 
shown only during the mating-season. 

One day in May, as I was tramping ey in the thick grass among the 
scattering cat-tails, my feet sinking into the ooze with each step, a female 
Bittern arose, uttering a gurgling squawk, and flew away. There at my feet 
on the ground in a nest of dead flags lay six large, olive-drab eggs. Four weeks 
later, all but one of the eggs had hatched into five of the most awkward, 
fluffy, yellow-drab-colored babies imaginable. When I approached, they 
would crowd to the back side of the nest, face toward me and keep their eyes 
on me every minute. When one week old, one was placed upon some flags, and 
it at once assumed the characteristic attitude of its elders, the head and bill 
pointing straight up. The youngest member of the family was a runt, and at 
two weeks old was scarcely one-half as large as its brothers and sisters. At 
this age, when the nest was approached, they would sneak away in the grass 
and flags so quickly that I could hardly keep track of them, and a few days 
later they had left the nest and were seen no more. 

Another nest was placed in a bunch of cat-tails out in deep water, where 
I had to use a boat to get to it. It was made of dead flags built up just above 
the water. Here I found the female sitting on the nest, with head and bill 
pointing straight up, her plumage and attitude matching the flags so closely 
that she was scarcely distinguishable from the surrounding flags. Here she 
remained perfectly immovable until I touched her with an oar when, uttering 
a protesting squawk, she flew away. 

The Bittern is solitary in habit, and in August and September I find them 
standing in the shallow water at the edge of the marsh, each one alone, a 
solitary fisherman among the pond-lilies and scattering bunches of flags and 
marsh-grass. They stand so silent and motionless that they seem to be old 
stump-roots sticking up out of the water. But their every sense is alert, and 
woe be to the luckless frog or fish that gets within striking distance of that 
long, sharp bill. 


The Mockingbird 


Gray singer, of the song-range limitless, 
Thy name but ill befits thee—is a slur 

Upon thy golden morning-heartedness; 
No mocker thou, but an interpreter. 


Thou dost divine and utter forth in words 

All brooding joys, winged hopes, and soaring prayers, 
Mingling the simpler songs of other birds 

In the rich beauty of an art not theirs.—Nina BuLL 
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Second Sectional Bird Census, 1914 


Taken at Berwyn, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
By FRANK L. BURNS 


URING the nesting seasons of 1899-1901, the writer undertook the 
D pioneer work of enumerating the avian population of a 640-acre tract 

at Berwyn. (See ‘A Sectional Bird Census,’ The Wilson Bulletin, 
No. 37, Dec. 1, r901.) The object of this census, taken in a section considered 
fairly representative of southeastern Pennsylvania in fauna, flora and physical 
features, was to determine approximately the number of individuals of each 
species represented. In other words, to ascertain the total number of birds 
inhabiting a given area, as a basis for comparison with a future bird-census 
over the same or similar ground. After an interval of thirteen years, I now 
present the results of a second census made in the nesting season of 1914. It 
shows, when compared with that of 1899-1901, an estimated possible error 
of less than five per centum. This is believed to be almost altogether in enume- 
rating the common Sparrows. 

A preliminary survey, attempted during the season of 1913, served to keep 
me in touch with the local bird-life; and a thorough canvass was made during 
the past year, in which I spent a part of every day in the field, throughout the 
long breeding-season. 

The tract surveyed includes a narrow strip of the Great Chester Valley 
and a section of the south Valley hills (the watershed between the Schuylkill 
and Delaware Rivers). It is well watered by numerous springs flowing through 
deep ravines. About one hundred and seventy acres are in deciduous timber and 
sproutland, one hundred acres in gardens and shaded lawns. The remainder 
is in cleared land, much of which is not very highly cultivated, and a not in- 
considerable portion is taken up in drives, highways, and railroads. 

Since my first survey there has been little change in the character of the 
country, beyond a perfectly normal increase in buildings and inhabitants. 
Two small ponds of less than an acre have been formed for the propagation 
of trout for the market; a thirty-five-acre nursery set with shrubs, shade, and 
forest trees; and about one hundred acres of woodland made into a private 
park with numerous broad drives, and embellished with pines, dogwoods, 
rhododendron, etc., in which gunning is discouraged and the wild things are 
protected without discrimination. 

Naturally, my frequent rounds led to an intimate knowledge of many 
individual birds and pleasant experiences without end. Of the six species 
not on my previous list, the Turkey Vulture was found nesting for the first 
time in what I had long regarded as the only suitable hollow stub in the woods. 
The first Starlings penetrated the hills via the ravines, long after the main 
host had reached the valley; and the Chestnut-sided Warbler, at an eleva- 
tion of 525 feet, gave me my first, and the county its second breeding recard. 
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Of the many species maintaining their number, several have done so against 
heavy odds. The owner of by far the largest estate for some years paid a 
substantial bounty for every Crow shot upon the place during the corn-grow- 
ing season. However, five pairs of Crows, the normal number, successfully 
reared their broods. The male Cooper’s Hawk met death as he attempted to 
snatch his eighteenth chicken in the presence of the owner, yet his mate hatched 
and reared her brood within a stone’s throw of the same coops. 

Of the decreasing species, the smaller numbers of scarcely one can be 
attributed altogether to local causes; though a scarcity of suitable nesting- 
sites, particularly among the least adaptive Warblers and Swallows, doubtless 
has more or less effect. The single pair of non-breeding, second-year Purple 
Martins were always house-hunting. Locally, the English or European 
House Sparrow has developed super-sensitiveness to our American winters; 
yet it has become so uniformly distributed in the United States, east of the 
Mississippi River, that I have no hesitancy in making an approximate estimate 
of 165,000,000 individuals, based on my conservative figures. 

Likewise, the marked increase of certain Woodpeckers, Sparrows, and 
Thrushes is doubtless as much due to protection during migration as to favor- 
able local conditions. The enumeration happened upon a year of enormous 
increase of the Kentucky Warbler, similar to that of 1897, which was followed 
by a rapid decrease the following years. I have the impression that the Wood 
Thrush and the Robin are super-abundant, particularly the latter in a restricted 
territory; the loss it occasions in early cherry and strawberry crops is not 
inconsiderable. It is unfortunate that the most abundant species is not bene- 
ficial; but I am happy to say that of the first twenty species in point of abun- 
dance, comprising almost six-sevenths of the total number of individuals, six- 
teen species are wholly beneficial. 

My records show a loss of two species and a gain of thirty-six individuals, 
a by no means discouraging prospect. However, as several species scarcely 
average a pair to four or five square miles, and almost one-half of the species 
enumerated are represented by from one to three pairs only, it seems inevit- 
able that a further reduction must occur. The tendency seems to be toward 
a less varied fauna and an increase of individuals of the more adaptive species. 


CENSUS OF BREEDING BIRDS 


Individuals Individuals 

Species 1899-1901 1914 Species 1899-T90T T1014 

1. American Woodcock 2 10. Screech Owl . . 8 6 

2. Killdeer . q 2 11. Yellow-billed Cuckoo 8 4 
3. Bob-white i 12. Black-billed Cuckoo 2 

4. Mourning Dove 4 4 13. Hairy Woodpecker 2 

5. Turkey Vulture 2 14. Downy Woodpecker . 10 18 

6. Cooper’s Hawk 2 2 15. Red-headed Woodpecker 2 2 

7. Broad-winged Hawk 2 2 16. Northern Flicker 8 12 
8. Sparrow Hawk 2 2 17. Nighthawk . 2 

g- Barn Owl 2 18, Chimney Swift .. . . 32 36 
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Second Sectional Bird Census, 1914 


CENSUS OF BREEDING 


BIRDS, continued 


Individuals Individuals 
Species t899-1901 1014 Species 1899-1901 1914 
19. Ruby-throated Hum- 44. Scarlet Tanager . . . . 20 10 
mingbird 4 2 45. Purple Martin .... 10 2 
20. Kingbird ; 4 4 46. BarnSwallow .... 20 2 
21. Crested Flycatcher 16 16 47. Cedar Waxwing ... 8 14 
22. Phoebe 8 6 48. Red-eyed Vireo . . . . 110 92 
23. Wood Pewee 10 8 49. Warbling Vireo .... 4 4 
24. Acadian Flycatcher te) 2 50. Yellow-throated Vireo . 2_ 
25. Blue Jay . 8 6 51. White-eyed Vireo ... 4 
26. Crow 10 10 52. Black and White Warbler 20 6 
27. Fish Crow 2 2 53. Worm-eating Warbler . 32 18 
28. Starling 4 54. Blue-winged Warbler . 22 10 
29. Cowbird 3 2 55. Yellow Warbler. ... 2 
30. Meadowlark 8 8 56. Chestnut-sided Warbler 2 
31. Orchard Oriole 8 4 So; CR cas 66 
32. Baltimore Oriole 10 8 58. Kentucky Warbler .. 42 60 
33. Purple Grackle 22 32 59. Maryland Yellow throat 14 14 
34. European House Spar- 60. Yellow-breasted Chat . 28 22 
row ar 212 190 61. Catbird AF tah 5 64 80 
35. American Goldfinch 12 20 62. Brown Thrasher ... 10 8 
36. Vesper Sparrow 16 6 63. House Wren... .. 22 26 
37. Grasshopper Sparrow 16 64. White-breasted Nuthatch 2 
38. Chipping Sparrow 78 70 65. Carolina Chickadee 2 2 
39. Field Sparrow 118 9o 66. Wood Thrush... . 40 104 
40. Song Sparrow 44 50 67. American Robin... 74 130 
41. Towhee 30 38 i. ne | 4 
2. Cardinal 4 2 Total (62 sp. 1388), 60 sp. 1424 ind 
43. Indigo Bunting 22 56 


There can be no especial significance in the probable temporary absence 
of the eight species, as above noted; they are all found nesting in the immediate 
vicinity though without the sectional tract, with the following additions: 
Black Duck, Least Bittern, Green Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, Up- 
land Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, Long-eared Owl, Belted Kingfisher, Whip- 
poor-will, Red-winged Blackbird, Rough-winged Swallow, and Louisiana 
Water Thrush. 
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The Story of a Red-tailed Hawk.—In Two Parts 
PART II 


By MRS. A. B. MORGAN, Woodstock, Vt. 


S THE winter of Johnny’s first year approached, there arose the ques- 
tion, “What can I do with him, or what ought I to do with him?” Some 
advised me to let him go, but he did not know how to fly. He could 

fly about the shed, mount his various perches that were from five to eight feet 
high, but of the outside world and of how to get his prey, he knew nothing. 
Sometimes, as I opened the doors, the focus of his eyes would change, and a 
look that seemed to penetrate to the far horizon would come. His body un- 
consciously crouched to the earth, and he waited for a lifting breeze to carry 
him where his wondering vision led, but it was all over in a moment. Suddenly 
he would look at me with an expression that plainly said—‘I know you, what 
is that which surrounds you and me?” 

So I decided to have a platform arranged in the cellar, where he could be 
kept warm and not have his liberty entirely restricted. He seemed to enjoy 
his new quarters and would turn and twist his head in greeting, uttering a 
chicken-like peep to every member of the family who visited him. My father 
he distrusted and feared, as he did most men. My husband, who liked him and 
often fed him, he seemed to understand and like in return. His wonderful 
intuitive faculties were shown in his recognizing traits of character. One girl 
who visited him said, as she descended the stairs, “If I had that bird, I’d kill 
him.” He met her with wings outspread, his crest raised, his mouth wide open, 
his eyes glowing with hate. Never before had we seen such manifestations, 
and could only infer that it was her raucous voice that so inflamed him. Yet 
with other visitors he showed decided likes and dislikes, flying down to greet 
some, while with others he would retire to the farthest corner and refuse to do 
one cunning thing. My sister often talked with him and, as she changed her 
voice, his corresponding variations of ee-ee-ee, accompanied by head gestures, 
would set us all laughing. Sometimes in the evening we would go to him with 
a light, and he, blinking, would rouse himself to greet us and turn on his perch 
to face us. His going to bed meant that he turned his back on us and mounted 
the highest perch he had, so that his head barely cleared the floor above. Not 
very far from his platform was a bricked-in furnace and, when the cold days 
came so that he felt the change, he was found in front of the hearth examining 
the furnace and listening to the fire. His conclusions were such that the next 
morning he was on the hearth enjoying the heat and looking so sweet and con- 
tented when discovered. Having disappeared from his platform one day, my 
sister, not knowing what had become of him, began searching and calling. Not 
a sound—she felt sure something unfortunate had happened to him. Finally 
from a dim corner came a faint ee-ee in response to her call. “Johnny, where 
are you?” Going where the sound came from, she discovered him hiding. He 
(x13) 
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acted pleased, lifting his wings and talking rapidly. After that, he tried various 
hiding-places, always giving one a long wait before he revealed himself. The 
winter wore on, and all seemed to go well with him till toward spring, when he 
sickened and refused to eat. He sat like a ghost bird, the white films covering 
his soft eyes and his whole attitude suggesting a disembodied creature. Three 
days passed before he showed any signs of life—then, he opened his eyes, 
hopped down from his perch and asked for food. 

In March he was taken back to his shed, and great was his delight. Having 
been away for a part of the winter, myself, upon my return in May I went at 
once to visit him. As I approached the shed, I called softly, “Johnny, Apple- 
dore Johnny, are you hungry?’’ On the instant, I heard the thud that indicated 
that he had flown to the door. That this showed genuine recognition on his 
part is proved by the fact that my sister, who had been feeding him in the shed 
for two months, said that he never flew to meet her. Without doubt, he asso- 
ciated my voice with his previous summer’s training and responded by doing 
what I had taught him. 

From that time I encouraged him to learn of the outside world. I opened 
both doors and invited him to come out, but for three weeks he never ventured 
to leave the shed. He watched passers-by with interest, and when he caught sight 
of a Hawk soaring above, his quizzical look of inquiry would after a little give 
way to indifference. Finally, I induced him to come out for ‘his breakfast 
and to play with me. He would pick up sticks and toss them, jumping about 
and sometimes giving my dress a sharp pull; but, as soon as he realized that 
he was really out of his shelter, as soon as he looked up at the great sky, he 
would run as fast as he could back to the little world he knew. When the sun 
shone bright and it fell on his wings, he would stretch them out to their fullest 
spread, and then flap vigorously. In this way he learned to use them. Gradu- 
ally, he would walk forth for a short distance, but always seemingly glad to be 
brought back. In July he began to molt, and by the middle of August he had 
shed his brown tail for a beautiful redone. His wings were splendid, his coat 
was heavy and interlined with plenty of white down. His back showed a 
bloom that looked in some lights violet, in others, gray. 

About this time a friend of ours who was studying at Bussey Institution 
proposed sending me some of the choice mice they had there for experimental 
purposes to feed Johnny upon, the question of providing sufficient and proper 
food for him having become a big problem. I gladly accepted the offer, as 
before this his game had been dead, and this would give me an oportunity of 
watching a new phase of his development. The first livé mouse that I gave 
him excited him to a degree that can hardly be described. All the pent up wild- 
ness of his nature seemed to seek an outlet. After striking it from my hand as 
I held it by the tail, he continued to fly about wildly up and down, over and 
around his quarters, gasping rather than screaming, and paying absolutely 
no heed to me, I left him to quiet down and to enjoy his prey. When I opened 
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the doors to present him with another, he lifted his crest and fairly hissed like 
a serpent—all his mildness had vanished. He struck the mouse with his talons, 
but so excited had he become that he dropped it, and it ran out of sight among 
the sticks. Immediately, he mounted his perch to watch, every sense alert. 
The fierce expression vanished—a look of wistfulness took its place. I closed 
the door, leaving only a crack, and watched too. Soon he flew down to examine 
the pile of sticks, he looked in every crevice, he plunged his foot into various 
places and at last frightened the mouse from its hiding-place. His dexterity 
in striking it was marvelous, and his triumph unmistakable. 

From this time on, a gradual change was noticeable. He seemed more 
vigorous, more ready to try his wings in the open. Several times he went as 
far as the top of the 
hill, a distance of about 
five rods, flying some 
but walking more. His 
almost daily sun-bath 
quickened the beating 
of his wings, and he 
would utter a hoarse, 
throaty cry, quite un- 
like anything I have 
ever heard. One morn- 
ing in September, my 
father came to the house 
with bloody hands, 
which he said Johnny 
had scratched when he 
caught him in a nearby 
field and, continued he, 
“That bird can fly.” 
Secretly I was glad, but 
I resolved to watch him 
more closely to see that 
he did not fly away. Every day I fed him live mice, talked and played with 
him, and ‘yet, as October came, the question ever present and insistent was 
“What ought I to do with Johnny?” I had about decided to offer him to 
some Zoo. 

On October 4, the men working about the shed forgot to fasten the doors. 
A strong wind blowing opened them and, when I went to feed my pet, I found 
him gone. I went to the top of the hill where he had always taken his short 
excursions, and called. October stillness and the wonderful light on the bright 
hill was all that greeted ear or eye. I searched for some time, and all the family 


joined me, but there was no trace of him, Six days passed and on the after- 
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noon of the sixth I looked out to see my bird sitting on a dead limb of a near- 
by tree in a most conspicuous position. I ran to the door calling him by name. 
He twisted his head in adoring fashion and then squealed for food. I gave it 
to him, and he flew out of‘sight. A little later I found him hiding in the tall 
grasses below the house and, offering him a big piece of beefsteak, of which he 
was especially fond, his hunger overcame his caution and he dashed down at 
my feet where I held the meat. Before he had time to seize it, I grasped him 
by the wing near his body. To my surprise he did not struggle much but looked 
up at me appealingly and yet fearlessly, and submitted to being carried back 
to his shed without protest. Once inside, he shook himself vigorously several 
times, peered about inquiringly, yawned, and then mounted his perch to preen 
himself. The days that followed upon this taste of liberty were marked by 
playfulness and contentment, rather than by the restlessness which I had 
expected. His appetite was larger than ever, and the bodies of two Sharp- 
shinned Hawks that I had secured were greedily devoured, one at a meal. He 
waxed stronger and more beautiful. His six days in the open had seemed to 
give a darker hue to his plumage and more sprightliness to his manner. _Know- 
ing that I must provide for his comfort for the winter, I had spoken for a place 
in the new aviary in the Franklin Park Zoo, Boston, but determined to keep 
him as long as possible. Each day he seemed a little more precious and harder 
to relinquish. On the morning of November 5, there was bright sunshine and 
a high wind. As usual I went to feed Johnny and, after doing so, opened up 
the doors that he might have his sunbath. Again and again he spread and 
flapped his wings until he was lifted off his feet, and, having satisfied himself, 
hopped down to play with me. He was as affectionate and playful as a kitten, 
and his expression was mild and sweet. Suddenly without warning he bounded 
to the roof and, with a hoarse, throaty croak, flew to his platform at the rear 
of the shed, where a window gave him a wide outlook on the great hills and 
the deep valley below. I divined his intention as he peered out. His eyes had 
in them a narrowed look—craft and cunning were mirrored there. I knew it 
was the wisest thing to leave him alone, so I quickly shut the doors while I went 
for water for his bath. Coming back some time later, I found him sitting con- 
tentedly on his perch and looking perfectly innocent, but, as I stooped down 
to place the water, like a bolt he whizzed past me as I jumped for the doors. 
I almost brought them together but saw that in doing so I should crush his 
beautiful wing, and forebore. I felt confident that I could get him back, so 
left him in the yard while I went for meat to tempt him. When he saw me 
coming toward him, his wings lifted, the strong wind picked him up and he 
flew in the direction of the woods but, as he heard my voice, alighted on a 
steep hillside. I had followed him quickly and was not far from him. My 
sister, hearing my calls, had come out to see what was happening, and was 
also near at hand. As he saw us he ran toward us hesitatingly, and yet as if 
held by a power outside himself. Then he looked, with the far-away light in 
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his eyes, to the sky above him. He hesitated no longer, but mounted up 
and flew slowly to the woods, where he lighted in a big maple. There we 
{ could see him hopping from limb to limb, as if enjoying the time of his life, 
j and afterward preening his feathers and getting ready for the journey from 
which I had not the heart to turn him back. I saw him sail down the valley, 
and for a week, at least, I hoped that he might return of his own free will 
for food; but, as the days went by and there was no sight of him, I watched 
no longer. He had entered into the liberty that every wild thing craves and 
inherits as its natural right. 

The most striking, and, perhaps the most pathetic part of this experience 
with a bird so intelligent as a Hawk, is its attempt to accommodate itself to new 
conditions that are in opposition to its heredity. Johnny éried to think and 
act in terms of a human being. That he succeeded to an astonishing degree, 
none can dispute, and, since having this experience, I cannot wonder that the 
ancient Egyptians worshipped the Hawk. 
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SAVANNAH SPARROW 
Photographed by Guy A. Bailey, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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The Migration of North American Kinglets 
Compiled by Prof. W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


With a Drawing by Louis Acasstz Fvertes 


(See Frontispiece) 
KENNICOTT WILLOW WARBLER 


Using the name of the Kennicott Willow Warbler for the bird of both the 
Eastern and the Western Hemispheres, the species has a wide distribution in 
the breeding season from Finmark to northeastern Siberia and south to Mon- 
golia and southeastern Siberia; on the Alaska side it breeds from the Kowak 
River south to the Nushagak River. It deserts the Western Hemisphere 
entirely in winter, and ranges south at this season to China, the Indo-Chinese 
Provinces, Formosa, Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. It is strictly migratory, 
but almost nothing has been recorded concerning its times of migration. It 
was taken at Marcova, Siberia, May 28, rgor, and arrived at Nijni Kolymsk, 
near the Arctic coast of Siberia, May 30, 1912. It is probable that the spring 
migration on the eastern side of Bering Sea occurs at approximately the same 
time, but there seems to be no record in Alaska earlier than June 14, when one 
was seen near the mouth of the Kowak River. The latest date in Alaska is 
that of several specimens taken August 31, 1877, at St. Michael, and August 
26, 1911, on the Kokwak River. 


GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET 


The winter home of the Golden-crowned Kinglet is in the central and 
southern part of the United States, but so many individuals remain, at this 
season, in the northern states and even in southern Canada that it is difficult 
to judge as to when spring migration really begins. Two forms of the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet have been separated—an eastern, satrapa, ranging west to the 
plains, and a western, olivaceus, inhabiting the Rocky Mountains and the 
district thence to the Pacific. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of Earliest date of 
spring arrival spring arrival 
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Ballston Spa., N. Y. : sien April 7 March 29, 1908 
Branchport, N. Y. April 15 Jan. 2, 1891 
Lockport, N. Y. April 14 January 9, 1891 
Boonville, N. Y. me | April 9 April 1, 1903 
Alfred, N. Y... | April 7 March 28, 1908 
Paradox, N. Y. (near) April 17 April 4, 1890 
Hartford, Conn. , | April 2 January 1, 1911 
Southern New Hampshire April 12 February 13, 18908 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.. e | April 20 March 31, 1905 
Portland, Me.. = | April 10 January 15, 1896 
Montreal, Canada aie | April 17 March 28, 1908 


SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


The Migration of North American Kinglets 


PLACE 


Quebec City, Canada 
Chicago, Ill..... 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Waterloo, Ind. (near) 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Petersburg, Mich 
Plymouth, Mich 
Detroit, Mich... 

Bay City, Mich 

Galt, Ont..... 

Plover Mills, Ont 
Guelph, Ont. . 
Ottawa, Ont 

Keokuk, Ia. 

Grinnell, Ia. 
Madison, Wis 

La Crosse, Wis 
Lanesboro, Minn 
Redwing, Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Southeastern South Dakota 
Grand Fork, N. D. (near) 
Yuma, Colo...... : 
Columbia Falls, Mont 
Chilcoot, Alaska... 


Athabasca Landing, Alberta. (near).. 


Chippewyan, Alberta...... 


' 
| Number 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 12, 1896 
January 10, 1906 
February 4, 1893 
March 15, 1908 


| 
P 4 ate of | 
of years’ | “pring arrival | 
SS ee ee —|— 
7 April 21 
23 March 27 
6 March 26 
8 March 27 
II April 4 


II March 17 
10 March 29 


March 28, 1907 
January 24, 1909 
March 20, 1898 
March 19, 1894 
January 5, 1907 
April 4, 1888 
March 20, 1902 
January 10, 1892 
March 11, 1903 
March 24, 1909 
March 20, 1894 
April 2, 1887 
January 16, 1906 
March 30, 1910 
January 13, 1909 
March 21, 1887 
March 22, 1907 
April 4, 1909 
April 10, 1905 
April 23, 1908 
March 21, 1893 
February 2, 1882 
May 17, 1903 
May 27, 1901 


PLACE 


Sierre Santa Elena, Guat 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga. 

Raleigh, N. C.. 
Lynchburg, Va 

French Creek, W. Va 
Waverly, W. Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Berwyn, Pa.. 

Renovo, Pa.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near) 
Beaver, Pa... 
Morristown, N. J. (near) 
New York City, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. (near) 
New Orleans, La. (near) 
Biloxi, Miss. . . 

Helena, Ark 

Athens, Tenn 
Lexington, Ky 


7 April 4 

6 April 2 

5 April to 

5 March 27 

5 March 30 

7 April 5 

16 April 7 

7 March 31 

4 April 5 | 

15 April 1 

6 April 3 | 

6 April 11 

4 March 28 

5 March 30 

3 April 7 

6 April 17 

4 April 25 

3 March 24 
Number 


Average date of | 


» | 
of years’ | the last one seen 


record 


2 April 15 
6 April 2 | 
April 9 
April 14 
April 15 
April 13 
April 17 
April 21 
April 24 
April 26 
May 5 
April 22 
May 6 
April 26 
April 28 
March 13 


= 
Pen PS DO CWWwW SW 


= 


6 April 18 
4 | April 17 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


April 13, 1906 
March 21, 1890 
April 16, 1910 
April 19, 1907 
April 17, 1903 


| April 18, 1893 


May 4, 1904 


| April 27, 1888 
| May 2, 1904 


April 27, 1907 
May 4, 1909 
May 5, 1909 
May 7, 1885 
May 7, 1892 


| May 16, 1912 


May 1, 1904 
May tf, 1904 
March 19, 1904 
April 5, 1906 
April 27, 1897 
April 23, 1909 
April 26, 1903 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


St. Louis, Mo 
Richmond, Ind 
Waterloo, Ind. (near 
Oberlin, O i 
Petersburg, Mich 
Plymouth, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Chicago, Ill 
Keokuk, Ia 
Grinnell, Ia 
Madison, Wis 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 


| the last one seen 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


| April 15 
| April 13 


May 1 
April 30 
April 27 
May 4 
May 5 
April 29 


April 27 
April 20 


FALL MIGRATION 


| May 18, 
May 10, 


May 6, 1887 
May 10, 1907 


| May 30, 1907 
| May 11, 1909 


May 3, 1893 

May 20, 1893 
May 11, 1907 
May 16, 1907 
May 12, 1808 
1889 
1907 


Boston, Mass 
Hartford, Conn 
Providence, R. I. (near) 
New York City, N. Y. 
Orient Point, N. Y. (near 
Morristown, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J 
Berwyn, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near) 
Beaver, Pa 

Renovo, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
French Creek, W. Va 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Charleston, S. C 
Kirkwood, Ga 
Northern Florida 
Salazar, Mexico 
Detroit, Mich 
Oberlin, O. 

Chicago, Ill 

Aweme, Manitoba 
Lanesboro, Minn 
North Freedom, Wis 
Grinnell, Ia 

Keokuk, Ia 

Yuma, Colo 

Central Kentucky 
Athens, Tenn. 

Central Arkansas 
Biloxi, Miss. (near 
New Orleans, La 
Berkeley, Calif 
Pasadena, Calif. (near) 


Number 
of years’ 
record 
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Average date of 
fall arrival 


October 1 
October 3 
October 6 
October 5 


September 30 | 


September 30 
October 1 
October 3 
October 2 
September 28 
October 20 
October 6 


September 30 | 
| October 7, 1889 
| October 14, 1911 
| October 10, 1901 


October 16 
October 16 
October 17 
November 6 


September 26 
October 3 
September 26 
October 15 
October 1 
September 25 


| September 27 


October 10 
September 28 


| October 5 


October 7 
October 26 
October 21 


| October 26 


October 10 
October 19 


| September 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


September 
September 23, 
September 25, 
September 28, 1903 
September 25, 1906 
September 22, 1910 
September 22, 1904 
24, 1898 
September 26, 1887 
September 22, 1910 
October 8, 1902 

September 29, 1914 
September 27, 1889 


23, 1911 


1910 


October 1, 1908 
October 27, 1892 
August 30, 1906 
September 24, 1906 
September 17, 1896 
October 4, 1908 
September 21, 1890 
September 19, 1902 
September 25, 1889 
September 29, 1901 
September 26, 1906 
October 3, 1889 
October 3, 1904 
October 19, 1911 
October 14, 1901 
October 18, 1903 
October 3, 1912 


| October 18, 1903 


1900 , 


The Migration 


FALL MIGRATION, continued 


of North American Kinglets 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Galt, Ont.. 

Waterloo, Ind. (near) 
Chicago, Ill....... 
Montreal, Canada 
Hartford, Conn 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Madison, Wis... . 
Lanesboro, Minn. 
Boulder, Colo 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 
Kodiak, Alaska 


| Number 


of years’ 


record 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


October 15 
November 14 
November 5 
November 12 
November 16 
November 2 


November 18 
October 20 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


November 12, 1887 
November 21, 1899 
November 15, 1906 
December 11, 1897 
November 30, 1909 
December 25, 1913 
November 27, 1908 
November 26, 1899 
December 26, 1910 
November 27, 1910 
November 20, 1892 
December 11, 1868 


RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET 


The Ruby-crowned Kinglet does not winter so far north as the Golden- 
crowned and it is therefore easier to determine the beginning of spring migra- 
tion. At least this is true in the eastern United States, but on the Pacific 
coast the species winters in the lowlands north to southwestern British Columbia, 
while it breeds in the mountains south to southern California, thus making it 
almost impossible to trace the migratory movements west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. On the coast and islands from southern Alaska to southern British 
Columbia there nests a form which has been separated as the Sitka Kinglet, 


grinnelli, and though this form winters as far south as middle California, it is 
not probable that any of the records in the following tables belong to this form 
which was first noted at Admiralty Island, Alaska, in 1907, on April 19. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


PLACE 


Asheville, N. C. (near)... 


Lynchburg, Va 
Washington, D. C.. 
French Creek, W. Va.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near) 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Beaver, Pa.. 

Renovo, Pa.. 
Morristown, OE Ry 
New Providence, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J.. 

New York City, N. Y. 
Orient Point, N. Y... 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alfred, N. Y P 
Paradox, N. Y. (near). 
Hartford, Conn 


Providence, _ + Se 


Number 


of years’ 


record 


II 
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Average date of | 


spring arrival 


April 6 

April 9 

April 8 

April 13 
April 12 
April 18 
April 17 
April 20 
April 9 

April 15 
April 16 
April 13 
April 16 
April 16 
April 21 


| April 24 
| April 17 


April 20 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 1, 1905 
March 15, 1904 
January 5, 1893 
April 9, 1893 
March 14, 1884 
April 11, 1903 
April 12, 1890 
April 14, 1910 
April 3, 1905 
March 24, 1888 
April 9, 1908 
April 1, 1905 
April 11, 1909 
April 9, 1910 
March 23, 1907 
April 11, 1890 
January 1, 1911 
April 11, 1909 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


> “ER Number, Av e 0 varliest date of 

PLACE pdms ee ted : oo cadieas 
Boston, Mass 7 April 15 April, 7, 1903 
Worcester, Mass 9 April 10 April 12, 1880 
Wells River, Vt 5 April 22 April 19, 1909 
St. Johnsbury, Vt 10 April 23 April 12, 1909 
Southern New Hampshire 16 April 24 April 17, 1897 
Portland, Me 9 April 21 April 13, 1911 
Phillips, Me 7 April 24 April 18, 1905 
Montreal, Canada 5 April 19 April 13, 1890 
Quebec City, Carada 8 April 26 April 16, 1896 
Halifax, N. S. 5 April 29 April 24, 1892 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 10 April 30 April 16, 1910 
Lake Mistassini, Quebec May 11, 1883 
Godbout, Quebec. . 2 June 4 June 3, 1882 
St. Louis, Mo 8 March 28 March 20, 1886 
Lexington, Ky. (near) 5 April 6 April 1, 1901 
Chicago, Ill 21 April 9, March 21, 1907 
Waterloo, Ind. (near) II April 11 March 21, 1907 
Bloomington, Ind 6 April 13 March 23, 1903 
Oberlin, O 19 April 12 March 25, 1905 
Youngstown, O 4 April 16 April 1, 1910 
Ann Arbor, Mich 15 April 13 April 1, 1889 
Detroit, Mich 8 April 20 April 4, 1907 
Petersburg, Mich II April 21 April 11, 1887 
London, Ont 7 April 16 April 8, 1910 
Guelph, Ont 9 April 25 April 2, 1903 
Ottawa, Ont 21 April 22 April 7, tg910 
Keokuk, Ia 14 April 5 March 24, 1893 
Grinnell, Ia 6 April 6 April 3, 1888 
North Freedom, Wis 4 April 10 April 2, 1903 
Madison, Wis 13 April 11 March 23, 1907 
LaCrosse, Wis 3 April 8 March 27, 1907 
Lanesboro, Minn II April 9 April 1, 1888 
Elk River, Minn 5 April 14 April 12, 1883 
Minneapolis, Minn 9 April 17 April 3, 1882 
Onaga, Kans.. 3 April 28 April 14, 1894 
Grand Forks, N. D. 5 April 23 April 18, 1903 
Aweme, Manitoba 10 April 24 April 21, 1903 
Pilot Mound, Manitoba 6 April 21 April 15, 1903 
Edmonton, Alberta (near 3 May 4 May 3, 1901 
Fort Resolution, Mackenzie (near) 4 May 11 May 2, 1904 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie May 7, 1904 
Yuma, Colo 5 April 8 March 24, 1907 
Columbia Falls, Mont 5 April 14 April 6, 1893 
Chilliwack, B. C. (near 5 March 31 March 14, 1885 
Okanagan Landing, B. C 4 April 13 April 4, 1908 
Fort Kenai, Alaska May 9g, 1869 
Nulato, Alaska May 15, 1868 
Kowak River, Alaska June 10, 1899 

_ Number | ver ate o' Latest date of the 

PLACE — po a na ted last one seen 
Northern Florida 6 April 15 April 23, 1903 
Savannah, Ga 3 April 12 April 13, 1909 
Kirkwood, Ga. (near) 4 April 15 April 24, 1904 


We eetor,. 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


| 


. _ Number | d ate of sates of the 
PLACE | at Geli cncam:'| :- teresa 
Wilmington Island, S. C. | May 1, 1907 
Raleigh, N. C... 10 April 23 April 28, 1887 
Asheville, N. C. (near) 7 April 24 May 7, 1905 
Washington, D. C. 15 May 6 May 15, 1885 
; French Creek, W. Va 5 May 4 May 8, 1891 
3 Philadelphia, Pa. (near) 6 April 30 May 5, 1888 
9 Beaver, Pa..... 8 May 10 May 16, 1910 
5 Renovo, Pa... 13 May 9 May 19, 1900 
: Morristown, N. J. 9 May 8 May 18, 1909 
A Englewood, N. J. | 8 May 2 May 6, 1898 
New York City, N. Y. (near) 18 May 7 May 13, 1910 
Hartford, Conn 6 May 9 May 15, 1912 
Boston, Mass 7 May 9 May 18, 1907 
; Phillips, Me. . 8 May 12 May 23, 1906 
4 New Orleans, La. (near) 5 April 3 April 25, 1903 

| Southern Mississippi 6 April 2 April 20, 1910 

: Helena, Ark 7 April 18 April 29, 1910 

] Athens, Tenn. 5 April 26 May 2, 1906 

Central Kentucky 6 April 30 May 7, 1903 
St. Louis, Mo. 6 May 8 May 15, 1909 
Chicago, Il. 26 May 5 May 22, 1907 
’ Waterloo, Ind. (near) 9 May 7 May 23, 1903 
P Oberlin, O.... 14 May 12 May 24, 1910 
3 Youngstown, O 5 May 16 May 19, 1910 
j Petersburg, Mich 10 May 6 May 15, 1888 
4 Ann Arbor, Mich 6 May 11 May 16, 1910 
Detroit, Mich 4 May 11 May 15, 1905 
Guelph, Ont. 4 May 6 May 17, 1905 
Keokuk, Ia. 8 April 30 May 15, 1898 
j Grinnell, Ia. 4 May 7 May 25, 1888 
North Freedom, Wis | 4 May 12 May 15, 1904 
Madison, Wis 9 May 11 May 20, 1910 
La Crosse, Wis 4 May 11 May 18, 1907 
Lanesboro, Minn 6 May 12 May 18, 1890 
’ Grand Forks, N. D. 4 May 11 May 13, 1907 
Matehuala, San Luis Potosi April 14, 1899 
Victoria, Tamaulipas. .. April 30, 1888 
San Pedro Mines, Nuevo Leon. May 8, 1889 
Silver City, N. M... May 9, 1884 
Carlisle, N. M. May 17, 1890 
Yuma, Colo.. 4 May 10 May 15, 1905 
Pasadena, Calif | April 15, 1896 
Berkeley, Calif | 5 April 13 | April 18, 1888 
¥ 

; 

A 

FALL MIGRATION 
§ > — Number Aver o Zarliest date of 
q ae pet ove wg ened Pall astival 
% 

: Phillips, Me 7 September 26 | September 22, 1907 
; Boston, Mass 5 October 13 October 2, 1909 
§ New York City, N. Y. (near) 13 September 26 September 19, 1903 
E Orient Point, N. Y..... 5 September 20 September 14, 1905 

West Winfield, N. Y. 8 October 7 September 21, 1901 
6 September 26 


Englewood, N. J... 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE 


Morristown, N. J 
Renovo, Pa 

Beaver, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near) 
French Creek, W. Va 
Washington, D. C 
Raleigh, N. C.. 
Charleston, S. C 
Savannah, Ga 
Kirkwood, Ga 

Northern Florida 

Sioux Falls, S. D 
Lawrence, Kans 
Lanesboro, Minn 
Madison, Wis 

North Freedom, Wis 
Grinnell, Ia 

Keokuk, Ia 

Detroit, Mich 

Oberlin, O 

Chicago, Ill 

St. Louis, Mo 
Lexington, Ky. (near) 
Athens, Tenn. 

Central Arkansas 
Southern Mississippi 
New Orleans, La. (near) 
Okanagan Landing, B. C 
Chilliwack, B. C. (near) 
Gila River, N. M 
Berkeley, Calif 
Pasadena, Calif. (near) 
Matehuala, San Luis Potosi 
Guadalupe Canon, Sonora 


Number 


of years’ 


record 


“ = 
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Average date of 
fall arrival 


September 26 
September 16 
September 29 
September 24 
September 28 
October 1 
October 15 
October 1 
October 23 
October 19 
October 30 
September 26 


September 20 
September 21 
September 14 
September 22 
October 4 


October 3 
September 26 


October 7 
October 13 
October 2 
October 16 
October 30 


September 25 


October 8 


September 28 | 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


September 18, 1885 
September 1, 1905 

September 22, 1910 
September 13, 1886 
September 23, 1888 


| September 14, 1913 


October 1, 1888 
October 8, 1901 
October 16, 1910 
October 11, tgo1 
October 19, 1908 
September 24, 1911 
September 23, 1905 
September 8, 1889 
September 12, 1911 
September 10, 1904 
September 15, 1886 
September 25, 1893 
September 8, 1905 
September 24, 1906 
September 3, 1895 
September 16, 1887 


| September 25, 1905 
| October 8, 1902 


September 30, 1911 
October 6, 1897 
October 18, 1903 
August 31, 1905 
September 18, 1889 
October 5, 1908 
October 2, 1904 
September 24, 1896 
September 29, 1901 


October 4, 1893 


PLACE 


Montreal, Canada 
Scotch Lake, N. B 
Phillips, Me 

Portland, Me 

Boston, Mass 

New York City, N. Y. (near 
Orient Point, N. Y 
Englewood, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J 
Renovo, Pa 

Beaver, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near) 
French Creek, W. Va 
Washington, D. C.. 
Kowak River, Alaska 
Edmonton, Alberta 


N 


— 


- 
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Average date of 
the last one seen 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


October 16 


October 19 
October 12 


October 31 
November 2 
November 4 
November 5 
October 5 
October 15 
November 1 
October 28 
October 22 


November 7, 1909 
October 29, 1901 
October 25, 1911 
October 21, 1910 
November 18, 1903 
November 10, 1904 


| December 20, 1908 


| 


| 


November 18, 1908 
November 21, 1910 
November 3, 1906 
November 3, 1908 
November 19, 1887 
November 4, 1890 
December 5, 1892 
August 23, 1898 

September 26, 1894 
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The Migration of North American Kinglets 


FALL MIGRATION, continued 


Number - 

PLACE of years’ | he last one seen 
Aweme, Manitoba... 16 October 8 
Lanesboro, Minn 5 October 17 
Madison, Wis 3 October 20 
North Freedom, Wis 3 October 23 
Grinnell, Ia. . 3 October 23 
Ottawa, Ont. 21 October 15 
Guelph, Ont. 3 October 21 
London, Ont. 4 October 17 
Palmer, _ (near). 3 October 20 
Oberlin, 6 October 24 
Wemino. Ind. (near) 6 November 3 
Chicago, Tl... 9 October 22 
Lexington, Ky. (near). 4 October 22 
Yuma, Colo.. piaivaln a ans che dears 3 October 15 
Denver, Colo. (near). Pay Sa | 6 October 15 
Cheyenne, ere ee | 
Columbia Falls, Mont............... 2 October 10 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


November 4, 1897 
October 24, 1888 
November 20, 1911 
October 29, 1902 
November 2, 1889 
November 10, 1888 
October 28, 1904 
October 20, 1901 
October 30, 1894 
November 23, 1890 
| November 16, 1904 
October 29, 1910 
| November 4, 1890 
| October 29, 1908 
October 23, 1910 
| October 25, 1888 
| October 12, 1896 


YOUNG STARLING LOOKING INTO NEST-HOLE 
College Point, Long Island, June 24, 1906. 


Photographed by Francis Harper. Near New York City young Starlings leave the nest about May 1s. 
They are among the earliest passerine birds to nest. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
THIRTY-SECOND PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Kennicott’s Willow Warbler (Acanthopneuste borealis. Fig. 11). 
This, our only representative of the Old World Warblers, is found in North 
America only on the coast of Alaska. The sexes are alike in color, and there 
is practically no variation with age or season. I lack material with which to 
determine the character of the molt. 


Ruby-Crowned Kinglet (Regulus calendula. Figs. 2 and 3). Wholly 
aside from the differences in the color of the crown, the Kinglets may be dis- 
tinguished by the markings about their eyes. The Golden-crown always has 
a distinct whitish stripe above the eye, while the Ruby-crown has a well- 
marked whitish eye-ring. These characters make excellent field-marks. 

In nestling plumage, the Ruby-crown is dusky olive above, grayish white 
below, with no trace of the red crown-patch. This mark is acquired by the male 
at the post-juvenal molt, after which the young resembles the adult. There 
is no spring molt, and summer birds differ from winter ones only in being some- 
what grayer. The female resembles the male, but never has the ‘ruby’ crown. 
It follows, therefore, that (excepting nestlings) all the Ruby-crowns seen with 
the crown-patch are males, and all those without it are females. 

The Sitkan Kinglet (R. c. grinnelli) breeds in the Sitkan region of Alaska, 
and migrates southward to California in winter. Like many other forms of 
this region, it is more richly colored than its eastern representative. 

The Dusky Kinglet (R. c. obscurus) is a strongly marked race, which inhab- 
its Guadeloupe Island, off the Pacific coast of Lower California. It is decidedly 
darker, less olivaceous than the other forms of this species. 


Golden-crowned Kinglet (Regulus satrapa. Figs. 4 and 5). As the 
plate clearly shows, the male Golden-crown differs from the female in having 
the center of the crown flame-orange, instead of yellow. The nestling has no 
crown-patch whatever, and both above and below is duskier than the adult. 
The wings and tail, which are retained at the post-juvenal (first fall) molt, 
resemble those of the adult. At this molt the male acquires his orange, yellow 
and black crown, the female hers of yellow and black. This brings the birds 
into their first winter plumage, in which they resembles the adult. 

There is no spring molt, and the summer plumage does not differ materially 
from that worn in winter. 

The Western Golden-crowned Kinglet (R. s. olivaceous) of the Pacific coast 
region, closely resembles the eastern race, but is more brightly colored. 
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The ‘Whisper’ Songs of Birds 


A note by Mr. J. William Lloyd, on 
‘The Whisper Song of the Catbird,’ 
published in Brrp-Lore for Deéember, 
1914 (Vol. XVI, p. 446), has brought from 
our readers a number of observations on 
this type of singing, which we publish 
below. As these notes indicate, whisper 
singing is not confined to certain individ- 
uals or certain species, but is an expression 
of a physiological condition. 

In the fall, song is not inspired by the 
ardor of the mating season, and it is 
exceptional to hear the full-voiced utter- 
ance of spring. In the spring the full de- 
velopment of a bird’s song may be reached 
gradually. It doubtless keeps pace with 
the physiological development of the bird, 
and it is also controlled by temperature. 

Writing these lines on February 27, at 
Ormond Beach, Florida, I have been 
interested to observe here the close rela- 
tion between temperature and the singing 
of the Mockingbird. This bird began to 
sing a ‘song’ whisper the first week of the 
month. Since that date, the character of 
the songs heard is closely dependent on 
the temperature. With the mercury 
registering from 46° to 50° at 7.30 A.M., 
only whisper songs from the shelter of the 
undergrowth are heard. It is not until 
the thermometer reads 60° that one hears 
the full-voiced, musical medley of this 
famous songster.—F. M. C. 


It was with the deepest interest that I 
read J. William Lloyd’s account of the 
‘whisper song’ of the Catbird, as I had a 
similar experience in September, 1914. 

In one of the localities where I am 
accustomed to hunt for birds, there is a 
tangle of alders and vines, which is a 
favorite haunt of Catbirds during the 
summer months, and in which they nest. 

On September 16, I saw some of those 
birds perched on the top of an alder, and 
on the next day, as I was passing the 
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thicket, my attention was arrested by 
hearing a Catbird singing in the way that 
Mr. Lloyd so clearly describes, with the 
exception that I heard no mewing sounds. 
Apparently, the bird was singing for his 
own entertainment, as his song continued 
for some moments; there was as great a 
variety of notes as in the louder song, but 
never before did I listen to a melody so soft 
and sweet. It was a most delightful 
performance and gave me great pleasure. 

Two days later I heard the fluting of the 
bird in the same place, but the song was of 
briefer duration. 

On both occasions the singer was very 
near, but was invisible, although I peered 
into the thick leafage in hopes to obtain a 
glimpse of him.—SArA CHANDLER East- 
MAN, Portland, Maine. 


In answer to Mr. Lloyd’s query in 
Brrp-LoreE on ‘Whisper Songs,’ I might 
give my experience. Some time ago we 
received from a bird fancier a Central 
American species of Planesticus. The bird 
had been in captivity for some two or 
three years. We kept him in a fair-sized 
cage for some four months before he died 
from brief exposure or draft from an 
open door during the winter. He sang 
during the day much like P. migratorius, 
but so low that one would have to be 
within a few feet from him to get the 
benefit of the song. The bird’s attitude 
was crouched low on a perch, feathers very 
slightly fluffed out, bill slightly raised, 
neck drawn in, and eyes not wide awake. 
He was always aware of what was going 
on about him during his singing. The 
family said he was singing in his sleep. 
One person suggested that he was dream- 
ing of his southern home. Thus the pose 
was characteristic of the song. I don’t 
remember ever hearing him sing full- 
voiced.—ArTHUR JAcoT, Monroe, Conn. 


In the November and December Brrp- 
Lore, page 446, J. W. Lloyd asks for obser- 
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vations on the whisper song of the Cat- 
bird. We can assure him that this was not 
a trick of his particular bird, but is more or 
less a characteristic of them in general, 
and his supposition is also correct, that 
other species indulge in this ‘reverie song’ 
during the autumn migrations. Our 
winter birds are prone to voice their joy, 
or perhaps sorrow, in this song. We have 
often heard the Cardinal, Towhee, Song 
and Tree Sparrows, in the early and mid- 
winter, especially during long-continued 
cold. 

The ‘Hallelujah chorus’ that we hear in 
the spring comes from the top twigs of 
the thickets and woods; but this minor 
strain—and it seems to us as one of sor- 
row—comes from the cover of the dead 
weeds and brambles, and is given so softly 
at times that it can be heard but a few 
feet away. 

There must be some climatic or physio- 
logical cause for this song, at which we can 
only make a guess.—Cuas. R. WALLACE, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


It is with a great deal of interest that I 
note what Mr. J. Wm. Lloyd says of the 
‘whisper song’ of the Catbird, in the 
December (1914) Brrp-Lore (p. 446). 

I have observed the same performance 
upon one occasion, Oct, 7, 1914, when an 
individual was engaged in singing a typical 
song, but so softly as to be almost inaudi- 
ble at a distance exceeding twenty-five 
feet. The characteristic call-note was also 
given in the same soft manner. The song 
period for the species closed July 27, and, 
October 7 constitutes the latest date of 
observation. 

I have observed several other species 
engaged in singing the whisper song. 
September 19, 1913, I noted a Brown 
Thrasher singing a song characteristic 
in every way except that it was executed 
so softly as to be audible only at a short 
distance. At different times I have noted 


the Yellow-throated, Red-eyed and Warb- 
ling Vireos also the Song Sparrow and 
Cardinal indulge in the ‘whisper song.’ 

It is possible this interesting and appar- 
ently overlooked phase of bird music is not 
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uncommon, but only the sharpest ears 
are tuned to catch the soft strain: Cer- 
tainly, it is not confined to the above 
species.—Scott G. Harry, Wooster, Ohio. 


I should like to add to Mr. Lloyd’s 
notes on the ‘Whisper Song of the Cat- 
bird,’ that I have heard this song. 

My most noteworthy experience of the 
kind, however, was with a Brown Thrasher 
soon after the spring arrival. He did not 
perch on the highest point of the tallest 
tree, as he does for his wonderful sunset 
song, but, hiding in a shrubby growth, he 
poured forth in exquisite sotto voice his 
whole repertoire of phrases. 

It was one of the nature expisodes that 
make us forget everything but the ideal 
side. 

Some Thrushes also sing in an under- 
tone at times. The Robin does it, and in 
spring migration I have heard both the 
Gray-cheeked and Olive-backed Thrushes 
sing short songs in this manner.—Lucy 
V. Baxter CorFin, Chicago, Illinois. 


In answer to J. William Lloyd’s inquiry 
about the ‘whisper songs’ of birds, I have 
the following to offer: In my back yard 
stands an apple tree whose wide-spreading 
branches overhang the back doorsteps, 
and in which a pair of Catbirds have made 
their home for the past four years. Last 
fall I had been watching the Catbirds 
closely in order to know the exact day of 
their departure for the South. One after- 
noon, while seated on the doorstep watch- 
ing the pair as they sat perfectly still on 
a limb only a few feet above me, I became 
suddenly aware that the male was sing- 
ing. The song was so soft as to be almost 
inaudible, even at a distance of eight or 
ten feet. : I have never heard sweeter 
music from a bird. So soft, so sweet, and 
so full of pathos, it seemed to be a 
meditation of the joys of the past sum- 
mer, mingled with the sorrow he felt at 
leaving this home that had been filled 
with so much love and happiness. 

I heard this whisper song almost every 
day following, until one morning near the 
middle of October, on going out into the 


back yard, I found that my Catbirds were 
gone.—W. E. Gray, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


A recent number of Brrp-Lore con- 
tained an article ‘The Whisper Song of 
the Catbird’ in which the author asks if 
others have had similar experiences in 
hearing the whisper song of this species. 
I have not heard the Catbird deliver such 
a song, but the description therein given 
fits very well the vocal performances of 
the Brown Thrashers, as we hear them 
almost every year. 


In my notes I find mention made of such 


singing on seventeen days within six 
years. The earliest date was that of 
August 11, the latest was September 23, 
which was the last day a Brown Thrasher 
was seen here that year (1907). For two 
years the latest date for this singing was 
September 21, after which the species was 
seen only a few days. 

These almost inaudible songs are ren- 
dered while the bird sits in the dense foli- 
age of a snowball bush, not more then ten 
or fifteen feet from the house; yet so low 
is the singing, it frequently would escape 
my defective hearing if my attention were 
not called to it by my sister. 

Eight days out of the recorded seventeen 
were in August. Sometimes the singing on 
these August days was of the very low- 
voiced type, but at other times it was quite 
noticeably louder. In one of my notes an 
estimate was made that the song lasted 
fully five minutes—ALTHEA R. SHER- 
MAN, National, Iowa. 


Mr. J. Wm. Lloyd has noticed the fall 
‘whisper song’ of the Catbird. Perhaps 
he and others would be interested to 
know that the California Blue Jay whis- 
pers a song which I have never heard him 
sing aloud. Indeed, he is not famous as a 
singer. But twice during the past fall 
(September, 1914) I heard and saw him 
whispering a real song, one that compares 
favorably with those of the Black-headed 
Grosbeak or the California Thrasher.— 
Mrs. AMELIA SANBORN ALLEN, Berkeley, 
California. 
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About thirteen years ago, I was living 
at a country place, near Seattle, Wash- 
ington, where much of the native forest 
had been preserved. One afternoon, while 
walking along a road through the timber, 
I saw a Russet-backed Thrush sitting on 
a limb of an alder tree about ten feet from 
the ground, singing with full voice his 
enchanting song. When he saw me, he 
dropped his voice to a far, sweet murmur, 
repeating the song over and over, watch- 
ing me while I stood rooted to the spot. 
Two young people approached, total 
strangers to me. I spoke rather intensely: 
“Stop, please, and look! listen to that 
Thrush!” They obligingly stood still, 
evidently impressed and exclaimed “‘How 
beautiful!” Perhaps thinking there were 
too many listeners, the bird flew away 

Again, and on this very morning, Feb. 
10, 1915, ‘our Woodpeckers’ a pair of 
Red-shafted Flickers, visited us at 2838 
North Broadway, in Seattle, as they have 
many times during the last two or three 
years. I was awakened very early by a 
resounding tattoo on the northwest 
corner of the roof; fortissimo it was given, 
alternated with a whispered vocal per- 
formance; ‘Yucka! Yucka! Yucka!’ They 
said very softly, in marked contrast to 
their usual ringing, ear-piercing call. 
Quite often they rap loudly on the tin 
coping on the balcony, making a tremen- 
dous racket, but always whisper their 
‘song.’.—E. Inez Denny, Seatile, Wash- 
ington. 


Prothonotary Warbler in Massachusetts 


Having read, in a recent issue of Brrp- 
Lore, of the appearance of the Prothono- 
tary Warbler on May 24, at Hopkinton, 
Mass., we would report, from records 
kept, the appearance of this Warbler in 
Amherst, on May 3, 1912. 

The bird spent an entire day in a small 
maple tree within twenty feet of the 
house, so that we had many good views of 
it, and the markings were easily dis- 
tinguishable. Its song was high-pitched, 
and the call was a metallic chink 
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In Clark’s ‘Birds of Ambherst and 
Vicinity’ we find one instance noted of the 
appearance of this bird in Northampton, in 
May, 1883.—Mrs. Tuos. W. Smitu, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Bird Notes from Connecticut 


On September 16, 1914, Mr. W. B. 
Wheeler wrote me that a Mockingbird 
was staying in the wild-plum bushes along 
the shore at Fairfield, and on September 
27, I found the bird perched upon a barn 
in the same neighborhood. It was seen 
up to October 14, by Mr. Wheeler, and 
was singing from his gate-post. This is 
the first time I have known the Mock- 
ingbird to be in this section. 

On October 31, I found a Migrant 
Shrike beside the road and, when flushed, 
he flew into the top of a tall tree and 
began to sing. I watched him for nearly 
five minutes, and when I left he was still 
singing. This makes seven of these 
Shrikes I have seen at different times, but 
is the first time I have heard one attempt 
to sing. 

On November 5, an immature Black- 
breasted Plover was brought to me with 
both wings broken, doubtless by some 
hunter. 

The next day another was shot, and on 
November 7, the flock was still on the 
same marsh. All were immature birds, 
and it seems to be a new and late record for 
these birds in Connecticut, as the latest 
date for them in the ‘Birds of Connecticut’ 
is given as October 21, 1903. 

On November 9, an American Bittern 
was found along the road and brought to 
me. It was evidently another case of 
wanton killing; one wing was broken, 
and a shot in the neck left the bird to 
wander about until it died. This, too, 
seems a late record for the fall migration, 
as the latest in the ‘Birds of Connecticut’ 
is October 24, 1890, with one winter 
record of December 29, 1904. 

There was a large flight of Warblers this 
fall, and they attacked and nearly ruined 
the grapes in places, an act due, probably, 
to the drought. Myrtle and Blackpoll 
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Warblers were the greatest offenders. A 
Myrtle Warbler which flew into a barn 
near the grape-vine was caught by a girl 
and held in a cage for several days, and 
became so tame as to sit upon her finger, 
and would thrust its bill into a grape and 
work it with all the appearance of drink- 
ing of the juices of the grape. The punc- 
ture in the grape was identical in appear- 
ance with those in the ruined grapes on 
the vines.—WitBor F. Smita, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


The Spring Migration of 1914 at Rhine- 
beck, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


For some years I have tried to follow 
the Spring migration whenever possible, 
and by preserving my records have pre- 
pared a fair list of the earliest arrivals of 
the commoner species. I am always on 
the lookout, trying to improve these 
records, either for earliest arrival or latest 
departure, both in spring and in autumn, 
and I naturally expect to make a few 
modifications each season. But in 1914, 
when spring arrived nearly a month late 
and the snow did not disappear until 
after the middle of April, I was most sur- 
prised at being able to break thirty-one 
records for early arrival, equal eight 
more, establish three not recorded before 
in spring, and add five new species to my 
local list. I also noted three species which 
arrived only one day late. 

The birds arrived in several more or 
less pronounced ‘waves.’ That of March 
25 brought the various Blackbirds, and 
culminated on the 29th with the Migrant 
Shrike and Hermit Thrush. The second 
wave occurred on April 8, when a rainy 
south wind was blowing; the best birds 
produced by it being the Savannah 
Sparrow, Yellow Palm Warbler, and 
Louisiana Water-Thrush. April 19 and 
20 marked the third wave, and brought 
some Swallows ahead of time. 

The most remarkable wave was that of 
April 29, another rainy day with a south 
wind, when ten Warblers arrived, eight 
being ahead of time, and when the Least 
Flycatcher and Wood Thrush also came, 
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breaking their best previous records. The 
fifth wave was a smaller one, on May 2, 
bringing three Warblers, the Catbird, 
House Wren, Swift, and Veery, and on 
May 4, nine more species arrived. What 
might be called slight waves occurred on 
the 12th and 13th, and again on the 16th, 
but on the whole, May 4, marked the 
climax which, in other years, has not been 
reached until from the r1th to the 16th. 
After May 4, there was a distinct diminu- 
tion in the number of transients present. 

Although throughout the migration 
period the weather was cold and wet, I 
have been told that a number of unusually 
early arrivals were recorded in Washing- 
ton and in other places, so that this rapid 
migration after a late start must have 
been general along the Atlantic coast. 

During the eight ‘waves’ mentioned, 
which included fourteen days, 63 species 
arrived, or 4.5 a day; while during the 
entire remainder of the season, or sixty- 
two days (if counted from March 11 to 
May 26), only 45 species arrived, or .72 
species a day. Twenty-two of the thirty- 
one records broken occurred during the 
waves, as well as the three new records 
established, and two of the three birds 
only one day late. 

All but nine of the 108 records given 
below were made on a 250-acre tract 
about two miles east of the Hudson River. 
The first column shows the 1914 Spring 
migration, and the second gives the best 
previous records I have made. The 
Warblers were most affected by what- 
ever caused the early movement, no less 
than fifteen arriving ahead of time, while 
many of the larger species lagged behind. 
Migrants that I have recorded in spring 
in other years, but missed during that of 
1914, are: Bonaparte’s Gull, Red-breasted 
Merganser, American Scaup, Bufflehead, 
Canada Goose, American Bittern, Wood- 
cock, Pectoral Sandpiper, Killdeer, Red- 
headed Woodpecker, Whippoorwill, Hen- 
slow’s Sparrow, White-crowned Spar- 
row, Purple Martin, Philadelphia Vireo, 
Brewster’s Warbler, Mourning Warbler 
Yellow - breasted Chat, Gray - cheeked 
Thrush. 


Broad-winged 
Hawk . 
Fish Crow 


Robin. 


Bluebird (4 seen 
on Feb. 5) 


Song Sparrow 

Red-shouldered 
Hawk . 

American Mer- 
ganser 


Flicker 


Red-winged 
Blackbird 
Purple Grackle 
Bronzed Grackle 
Black Duck 
Phebe . 
Rusty Grackle 
Hermit Thrush 
Marsh Hawk 


Migrant Shrike 
Cowbird 


Fox Sparrow 
Vesper Sparrow 


Mallard. (Wild.) 
Wood Duck 
Mourning Dove 
Kingfisher 


Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker 
Savannah Spar- 

row .. 
Chipping Spar- 
row . 
Field Sparrow. 
Yellow Palm 
Warbler 
Louisiana Water 
Thrush 
Winter Wren 
Golden-eye 
Duck Hawk 
Osprey 
Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet 
Lesser Scaup 
Great Blue Heron 
Tree Swallow 
Goldfinch 


Barn Swallow 
Purple Finch 
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Earliest previous 
recorc 
April. 
Wintered, 
IQIO-II. 
Mar. 6, 1910, 
and occa- 
sional win- 
ters. 


Feb. 8, 19009, 

and occasional 
winters. 

Feb. 26, 1909. 


Generally win- 


and occa- 
sional win- 


Mar. 10, 1903, 
and occa- 
sional win- 


Feb. 22, 1900. 
Feb. 27, 19009 
Feb. 27, 1900 
Mar. 2, 1913. 
Mar. 16, 1903. 
Mar. 16, 1912. 
Apr. 2, 1903. 
Generally win- 


ters. 
Apr. 2, 1903. 
Mar. 18, 1903, 
and occa- 
sional win- 
ters 


Mar. 29, 1903- 
10. 

Nonein spring, 

Mar. 29, 1909. 

Mar. 19, 1903, 

Mar. 25, 1902, 
and occa- 


ters. 
Mar. 26, 1903. 


Apr. 11, 1912. 


Apr. 3, 1903. 
Mar. 25, 1903. 


Apr. 7, 1900. 


Apr. 15, 1909. 
Mar. 22, 1911. 
Apr. 13, 1912. 
New. 

Apr. 9, 1903. 


Apr. 9, 1903. 
New. 
Apr. 12, 1912 


tered before. 
Apr. 19, 1906. 
Mar. 2, 1913, 
and winter- 
ed 1911-12. 
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White-throated tor 
Sparrow Mar. 

Black and White 
Warbler 

Spotted Sand- 


piper . 
Cliff Swallow 
Bank Swallow 
Blue- headed 
Vireo 
Common Term 
Black-crowned 
Night Heron 
Swamp Sparrow 
Towhee . 
Least Flycatcher 
Nashville Warb 
bler 
Parula Warbler 
Black-throated 
Blue Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 
Chestnut-sided 
Warbler 
Blackburnian 
Warbler 
Black-throated 
Green Warbler Apr 
Water Thrush 4 
Maryland Yellow 
throat 
Redstart 
Wood Thrush 
Pigeon Hawk 
Kingbird May 
Warbling Vireo : 


Chimney Swift 
Golden-winged 
Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Ovenbird 
Catbird 
House Wren 
Veery 
Bobolink 
Baltimore Oriole 
Grasshopper 
Sparrow 
Yellow-throated 
Vireo 


Cape May Warb 


ler 
Magnolia Warb 
ler 


Pine Warbler 
Brown Thrasher 
Red-breasted 
Nuthatch 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak 
Crested Fly 
catcher. 
Worm-eating 
Warbler 
Hummingbird 
Orchard Oriole 
Scarlet Tanager 
Greater Yellow- 
legs 
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Earliest previous 
record 


Apr. 15, 1912. 
Apr. 19, 1910. 


Apr. 10, 1903. 
None in spring. 
Apr. 28, rort. 


Apr. 17, 1906. 
Apr. 16, 1912. 


May 6, 1909. 
Apr. 15, 1912 
Apr. 19, 1910 
May 4, 1913. 


May 4, 1913 
May 4, 1913 


May 5, 1910 
Apr. 20, 1910 


May 4, 1913. 
May II, 1011 


Apr. 28, 1911 
May 11, 191! 


May 4, 1013 
May 4, 1013 
May tf, 1909 


May 2, 1911 
2, 1912 


Apr. 30, 1901 


May 4, 1013 
May 4, 1013 
May 2, to11. 
Apr. 28, 1909. 
Apr. 22, 1913 


May 11, 1912 


May 1:2, 1901 
Og-10-12 
Apr. 19, 1910 
Apr. 26, 1913 


None in spring 
May 9, 1012 


May 10, 1911 
May 4, 1913 
May 8, 1909 
May 6, 1909 
May 16, 1909 
May 7, 1909. 


May 14, tort. 
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Earliest previous 
‘ y 1914 recor 
Indigo Bunting .May 12. . May 7, root. 
Bay-breasted 


Warbler . ee ae May 16, 1909. 
Green Heron 7 Apr. 22, rg9or. 
Canadian Warb- 

ler . “ 13. . May 13, 1912. 
Black Tern . “14. . New. 
Solitary Sand- 

piper ; 14 May 7, 1910. 
Yellow-billed 

Cuckoo. stn, May 8, 1901. 
Lincoln’s Sparrow “ 16 May 12, 1901. 
Wilson’s Warbler “ 16 May 12, 1901 
Olive-backed 09. 

Thrush. . 7 at May 11, 1913 
Pine Siskin <- Generally 
Black-billed winters 

Cuckoo . ~~" 2a May 11, 1912 
Wood Pewee 18 May 7, 1901 
Nighthawk ~ “8 May 16, 1909. 
Yellow-bellied 

Flycatcher . ee None in spring 
Blackpoll Warb- 

Se “99 May 13, Ig1t. 
Cedar Waxwing 24 Mar. 3, 1900. 
White-eyed Vireo ‘“ 26 May 8, rg10. 


The Herring Gull and Meadowlark both 
wintered, although they are often absent 
during the cold season. —~ MAUNSELL 
SCHIEFFELIN CrosBy, Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


Delayed Breeding of the Mourning Dove 


The early breeding of the Mourning 
Dove being very well known, the following 
record may be of interest; namely, that of 
a fresh set of eggs of this species found in 
an old apple orchard near Verona, Oneida 
County, New York, by the writer, Sep- 
tember 15, 1897. The bird was flushed 
from the nest—WILLIAM R. Maxon. 


Golden-crowned Kinglet in a Skyscraper 


On the morning of October 23 1914, 
one of the porters of the City Invest- 
ing Building in New York City brought 
me a small bird for identification. The 
poor little fellow had been flying over 
the great city the previous night, and 
seeing light in a window on the eigh- 
teenth floor (some 200 feet above the 
street) flew in to investigate, and was 
caught by a porter with sense enough 
to save its little life. Although I had 
never seen a specimen close by, there 
was no difficulty, but great delight, in 
immediately recognizing it as a male 
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Golden-ctowned Kinglet in perfect feather, 
as I later found by comparing him with 
Thompson Seton’s picture in ‘Bird-Life.’ 
The partly concealed crown looked like 
bright threads of beautiful orange-col- 
ored silk, and the head feathers had to be 
parted to disclose the full size and beauty 
of the fan-shaped crest. 

In his brief sketch of this bird, Mr. 
Chapman says, “It is due in New York 
on the fall migration about September 
15.” Is it not likely that the mild weather 
in September and October enabled this 
smallest of our native birds to prolong 
its stay in the northern woods 

It may be interesting to note that, 
although he passed through several hands 
before releasing him in New Jersey, on 
the day following his capture, in time for a 
natural supper, he showed not the least 
fear of men, and, when he started for the 
nearest tree, was strong of wing and able 
to care for himself. What a delight it 
would be to hear him tell the story of his 
adventure in the Wall Street district! A 
Towhee, caught and released under 
similar circumstances, six years ago, 
departed minus his tail feathers, so his 
story would not have been so pleasant.— 
ALEx Mitvar; Plainfield, N. J. 


Winter Shore Birds 


On Christmas Day, as noted in my 
census, I saw a Red-backed Sandpiper at 
Long Beach, L. I. The bird was on the 
beach near the eastern end of the board- 
walk. I got within twenty feet of it and 
saw it plainly through my binoculars, 
noting particularly the curved bill. The 
bird was uninjured. Yesterday, January 
3, 1915, near the eastern end of Long 
Beach, I saw one, or possibly two, Sander- 
lings, the remnant of a flock of four seen 
by me on November 14. I think that 
there were two birds, as the first noticed 
was running along the edge of the back 
apparently uninjured, and a little later, a 
half mile beyond, I saw a Sanderling 
hopping on one foot. In both cases the 
birds were able to fly well. I do not know 
what induced these Sandpipers to remain 
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north, as the winter has not been unusually 
mild, though there was but little snow. 
EDWARD FLEISCHER. 


A Robin’s Nest on a Fence-Post 


It was a typical Robin’s nest, composed 
of coarse grass and weed stems, with 
mud-rimmed cup, floored with a pad of 
finer grasses. 

The post on which it was placed is part 
of a railroad fence. Not more than thirty 
feet from the nest is the main track, where 
dozens of trains daily thunder past. No 
tree is nearer than one hundred yards. The 
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nest is absolutely out in the open 
entirely unsheltered. 

When I first saw it, the work of build 
ing was complete. When three eggs 
had been deposited, incubation began. 
All three hatched, and the young lived 
several days. But something happened 
to one, as only two lived to fly from the 
nest. 

On May 5, I secured the first pictures. 
The mother seemed very fearless. I sat 
quietly for only ten minutes awaiting her 
return. Snapping the shutter twice at the 
distance of twelve feet, I then moved up 
just half that distance. Again I waited 
less than ten minutes. Back she came and 
I took a couple of shots without daring to 
look at her except in the finder. At the 
slightest movement of my head, away 
she flew. 

Nine days later, May 14, I secured six 
other negatives. This time I wanted closer 
views. I used a tripod, a F. P. Kodak, 3 A. 
with a portrait attachment—distance from 
lens to nest two feet, eight inches. I 
released the shutter by pulling a string 
twenty feet long. 

I am sure that both parents brought 
food to the nest, but they were so nearly 
alike in plumage I could not be sure which 
sex was under observation. 

The growth of the young was remark- 
ably rapid. Hatched on May 5, they were 
fully feathered on the 11th and before 
the 18th had flown.—CLavupeE E. Trrton, 
Fairmount, Ills. 


Juncos Feeding on the Wing 


At Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y., at 
noon on November 8, 1914, it was sunny 
and warm with a light breeze. Many 
beetles (Aphodius inquinatus and other 
species) and small Diptera were flying 
about over a newly tilled field where a 
flock of Juncos was feeding. Every few 
moments a Junco from some part of the 
flock would leap with a flutter into the air 
in pursuit of a passing fly or beetle. The 
birds seemed to be successful at their fly- 
catching tactics, which they repeated at 
such frequent intervals that the insects so 
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captured must have made up a consider- 
able fraction of their food.—R. C. Murpnry 
and J. T. Nicnots, New York City. 


Evening Grosbeak at Glenview, Illinois 


On January 12, 1915, I observed a sin- 
gle male Evening Grosbeak here. I saw 
him several times during the morning of 
that day, heard his call-note frequently, 
and identified him closely. On February 
3, I saw him again. I merely report the 
presence of the species in this region, for 
such interest or value as the record may 
possess.—W. B. CALDWELL, Glenview, Il 


The Magpie in Iowa 


One of the most interesting records in 
lowa for some time past is the occurrence 
of the Magpie in the neighborhood of 
Sioux City. 

On the morning of Oct. 31, 1914, while 
just within the city limits, I noted one of 
these birds flying with difficulty against a 
rather strong wind, necessitating frequent 
rests. As I went along the road, he fol- 
lowed for almost a mile parallel to my 
course, his many rests giving me several 
good views of him. Again, a few hours 
later, another bird flew overhead, allow- 
ing just enough of a glimpse to tell that it 
was a Magpie, while in another piece of 
open woodland I suddenly came upon 
five of them feeding on the ground in a 
herd of cattle: They flew up into the 
lower branches of neighboring trees, from 
where they vigorously protested my pres 
ence as only a member of the Crow family 
can, soon flying away to a distant wood 
land. 

This seems to be an unusual record for 
this state. A careful survey of authorita 
tive works on the subject reveals no pub- 
lished records of this bird in Iowa for over 
twenty years, and seems to substantiate 
the following statement of Anderson in 
his ‘Birds of Iowa’ (p. 294): ‘‘There have 
been no records of the occurrence of the 
Magpie in Iowa during recent years, and if 
any are taken they must be considered 
as accidental stragglers from the north- 
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west. In early days, the occurrence of the 
Magpie in the state was not uncom- 
mon—.”’ 

Just why the Magpie is appearing again 
in the neighborhood of Sioux City is not 
known, for the sudden occurrence of so 
many birds at one time, and the state- 
ment of a neighboring farmer that they 
spent the previous winter in the same 
vicinity, would tend to show that the 
birds were not merely stragglers, but pos- 
sibly a part of a more extended migra- 
tion.—WaALTER W. BENNETT, Sioux City, 
Towa. 


A Correction 


In the published record of our Christ- 
mas Census (Brrp-LorE, xvii, p. 25) 
from Wyoming to West Medford, Mass., 
for ‘Mourning Dove’’ read Meadowlark. 
—EpMuNpD and LipiAn E. Brince. 


Winter Records of the Slate-Colored 
Junco in Southeastern Nebraska 


In the migration data on the Slate- 
colored Junco, published in Birp-Lorp 
for December, 1914, occurs this state- 
ment: “Southeastern Nebraska—Rare in 
winter.” This certainly does not cor- 
rectly reflect the status of the Junco in 
this locality, as is indicated by the 
accompanying field-notes from the writer’s 
notebook. Winter bird-lists have been 
made at Lincoln, Nebraska, on the fol- 
lowing dates: 1908, Dec. 12, Dec. 14, Dec. 
22; 1909, Feb. 6, Feb. 21, Feb. 28; 1910, 
Dec. 18, Dec. 31; 1911, Jan. 29, Feb. 12, 
Dec. 3, Dec. 17; 1912, Dec. 1, Dec. 15, 
Dec. 24, Dec. 29; 1913, Jan. 26, Feb. 9, 
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Feb. 18, Dec. 14, Dec. 28; 1914, Jan. 11, 
Jan. 18, Feb. 1, Feb. 17, Feb. 28, Dec. 6; 
1915, Jan. 10. Juncos were definitely 
recorded on all the dates given in italics, 
and not seen on the others. This shows 21 
records from 28 field-trips, which would 
seem to indicate that the chances of seeing 
the Junco on a winter bird-trip in this 
locality are about three out of four.— 
R. W. Dawson, Deparimeni of Entomol- 
ogy, U. of N. 


A Familiar Winter Wren 


During a recent week of high wind at 
freezing temperature that caused evident 
discomfort to our bird population, I 
found a Winter Wren one evening chum- 
ming with my Canary in my den—a small 
sun-room. This bird had lost his tail, but 
seemed not to be inconvenienced by the 
accident, nor to be at all alarmed at find- 
ing himself inside of a house. He remained 
over night, and during the next forenoon 
explored the house, running up and down 
the window-curtains, searching all the 
nooks and corners as he would have done 
in a woodpile. I finally opened the door 
for him, through which he hopped. Next 
day I was surprised to find him again on 
the Canary’s cage. This time I let him 
stay, to see if he would find the way out 
by which he had come in. He would 
alight on my head or shoulder, or fly so 
close that his wings fanned my face. I 
finally found that he was coming through 
a small hole in a basement window-pane. 
He came the third day, but after that the 
cold subsided and I did not again see him. 
—MrtTon O. NEtson, Troutville, Ore. 


Book Mews and Kebiews 


CeNsuS OF BrRps oF 
THE Unitep States. By WeELIs W. 
CooxE, Assistant Biologist. Bull. No. 
187, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


This Bulletin is a most encouraging 
report of progress. It proves conclusively 
that it is possible to make an approxi- 
mately accurate count of not only the 
number of species, but also of the number 
of individual birds nesting in a given 
This, in effect, shows that in time 
we may expect to or less 
accurately, the number of birds which in 
the summer inhabit the United States. 

Once possessed of data of this kind, and 
we shall for the first time be in a position 
to determine whether a given species of 
bird, or bird-life in general, is decreasing 
or increasing. Hitherto there have been 
but few and limited areas in this country 
where observations have been made which 
would permit of a satisfactory comparison 
of present with past conditions. 

As Mr. Abbott H. Thayer showed in 
Brrp-Lore for August, 1914, statements 
based on the memory of early experiences 
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are worthless. What we need are facts 
such, for example, as are presented by 
Mr. F. L. Burns in his comparative cen- 
suses made as Berwyn, Pa., in 1899-1901 
and 1914, and published in this number of 
Brrp-Lore. In reports of this kind, we 
have not ‘opinions’ or ‘impressions,’ but 
authentic and reliable statistics gathered 
by experts. 

It is information of this nature which 
the Biological Survey proposes to gather 
in its census of the birds of the United 
States. The undertaking is an enormous 
one, and it can succeed only through the 
coéperation of every bird student who 
has the experience and opportunity to 
take part in it. 

Professor Cooke’s summary of the work 
accomplished during the season of 1914 
contains some exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive material. Mr. Burns’ 
observations show 588 pairs of native 
birds breeding on 640 acres; while the 
returns from the Survey census of 1914 
give an average of 583 pairs for a similar 


area. These essentially similar results 
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argue well for the accuracy of the observa- 
tions on which they are based. 

One of the deductions drawn from the 
data thus far obtained is “that the present 
bird population is much less than it ought 
to be, and much less than it would be if 
birds were given proper protection and 
encouragement. ” The close agree- 
ment between Mr. Burns’ census of 
1899-1901 and that of 1914 indicate that, 
under normal conditions, or where birds 
are neither especially encouraged nor 
molested, the average summer popula- 
tion is less than one pair to the acre. But 
in the Bulletin under review we learn that, 
where efforts are made to attract birds by 
supplying them with nesting-places and 
baths, their numbers may be increased 
sevenfold. ’ 

Thus at Chevy Chase, Md., no less than 
148 pairs of 34 species of native birds were 
found nesting on 23 acres. 

It is obvious, in the face of definite 
statistics of this kind, how comparatively 
useless are the vague terms by which we 
have previously expressed the relative 
abundance of species. But even these 
terms of ‘“‘common,” “tolerably com- 
mon,” etc., are far more dependable than 
statements based on casual observations 
compared with hazy recollections. 

From an economic point of view, it is 
of the first importance for us to have some 
conception of the numbers of birds inhabit- 
ing this country. We may study the 
food-habits of a limited number of individ- 
uals, but the economic relations of a 
species at large- can be estimated only 
when we know approximately by how 
many individuals the species in question 
is represented. 

From a purely biologic aspect, it is 
also of fundamental importance for us 
to have some knowledge of our avian 
population, as a basis on which to study 
the relations existing between the bird 
and its environments, 

Here, then, is an admirable opportunity 
for the field student to codperate with the 
government, and, in closing this notice, 
we take pleasure in appending a letter 
from Mr. E. W. Nelson, Assistant Chief 
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of the Biological Survey, in which he 
calls for volunteer observers among 
Birp-Lore’s readers. We trust that they 
will respond as cordially as they do to 
the call for a Christmas Census.— 
F.C. 


Mr. Nelson’s Letter 


Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Biology Survey 
Washington, D. C. 


February, 16, rors. 
Dr. FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Editor “Bird-Lore:” 

Dear Mr. Chapman: A preliminary cen- 
sus of the birds of the United States was 
undertaken by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey during the spring of 1914. The 
results were so encouraging that the work 
is to be repeated in the spring of 1915, ona 
larger scale. Observers are particularly 
desired in the West and South and, as 
Brrp-Lore has a wide circulation in these 
sections, it is hoped that its readers will be 
able to render valuable assistance in the 
season’s campaign. Anyone familiar with 
the birds nesting in his neighborhood can 
help, more particularly as only about the 
equivalent of one day’s work is needed. 

The general plan is to select an area con- 
taining not less than 40 nor more than 80 
acres that fairly represents the average 
conditions of the district with reference td 
the proportions of plowed-land, meadow- 
land, and woods, and go over this selected 
area early in the morning, during the 
height of the nesting season, and count the 
singing males, each male being considered 
to represent a nesting pair. In the latitude 
of Washington, D. C., the best time is the 
last week in May; in the South the count- 
ing should be done earlier; while in New 
England and the northern part of the 
Mississippi Valley, about June 1o is the 
proper time. The morning count should 
be supplemented by visits on other days, 
to make sure that all the birds previously 
noted are actually nesting within the 
prescribed area and that no species has 
been overlooked. 

Readers of Brrp-Lore and others who 
are willing to volunteer for this work are 
requested to send their names and 
addresses to the Biological Survey, Wash- 
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ington, D. C. Full directions for making 
the census and blank forms for the report 
will be forwarded in time to permit well- 
considered plans to be formulated before 
the time for actual field work. As the 
Bureau has no funds available for the 
purpose, it must depend on the services 
of voluntary observers. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. W. NELson, 
Assistant Chief, Biological Survey. 


First REPORT OF THE BrusH Hitt Birp 
CLuB. 1914. Milton, Mass. [address 
Readville, Mass.] 8vo. 123 pages, 1 
map, 6 plates. 


This report is, in effect, a manual of 
what might be termed civic ornithology. 
It contains more information on how to 
realize on what Joseph Grinnell has well 
called “bird-life as a community asset’’ 
than any publication with which we are 
familiar. 

With an evident appreciation of the 
fact that to be properly effective bird- 
protection must be accompanied by bird- 
attraction, detailed instructions, with lists 
of dealers, etc., are given in regard to bird- 
houses, bird-baths, feeding-devices, 
methods of feeding, lists of food, and of 
trees and shrubs which bear food. There 
are also lists of publications, particularly 
those which relate to bird-protection and 
attraction, as reprints of game laws, a 
map showing the game preserves of Massa- 
chusetts, a list of the birds of Milton, and 
the constitution of the Meriden Bird Club, 
after which the Brush Hill Club is 
modeled. 

The most important part of this report, 
however, is an account of the activities of 
the Brush Hill Club, and how it succeeded 
in arousing a general community interest 
in the value and beauty of an asset con- 
cerning which most of its members had 
been largely or wholly ignorant. The 
lesson to be gained from the Club’s suc- 
cess is well put in this paragraph from its 
president’s (Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait) 
‘Message:’ 

“The work of the Club should be a 
great encouragement to similar work in 
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other communities and it should be 
remembered that the work was started 
and has been carried on very largely by 
those having previously had little knowl- 
edge of birds or their habits. The prob- 
lems are so simple that very little scientific 
knowledge is required while the benefits 
to a community in material and esthetic 
form are so-great that it is the feeling of 
our Club such work should be a part of 
every suburban or rural community.”— 
F. M. C. 


Birps OF THE INDIAN Hitts. By Douctas 
Dewar. John Lane Co., London and 
New York. 12mo. 264 pages. 

The three ‘parts’ of this book treat of 
the ‘Birds of the Himalayas’ (pp. 9-180); 
‘The Common Birds of the Nilgiris’ 
(pp. 181-232); ‘The Common Birds of 
the Palni Hills’ (pp. 233-248). 

The reader is assured that he “will be 
confronted with comparatively few birds, 
and should experience little difficulty in 
recognizing them when he meets them in 
the flesh.” In order to avoid being too 
technical, however, descriptions of plu- 
mage and of habits are so combined, and 
the former are often so inadequate, that 
the book is far from being a satisfactory 
guide to the identity of the birds it 
includes. A good ‘Field Key’ would have 
occupied less space and have been emi- 
nently more serviceable, 

For those who have some knowledge of 
birds, the book should be more useful. In 
any event, we should be grateful for this 
small, inexpensive manual on the bird- 
life of a region where local demand for 
bird books cannot offer a publisher much 
inducement to cater to its wants.— 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Witson Boutietin.—The most 
important contribution to the December, 
1914 (Vol. XXVI, No. 4) of this quarterly 
is Lynds Jones’ ‘Nineteen Years of Bird- 
Migration at Oberlin, Ohio.’ The migrant 
species are arranged chronologically, begin- 
ning with those that come in February 
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and the data given include the number 
of records, “median first seen,” ‘earliest 
record,” “median last seen,” and “latest 
laggard.”’ 

Additional lists are given of the rarer 
species. These are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, a method which brings Mocking- 
birds next to Murre and Knot after 
Hawk. A chronological: order is to our 
mind properly employed in the main list, 
but where the names alone are given why 
not follow the accepted standard of ar- 
rangement? In a paper on ‘Field Notes 
from Cambridge, Ohio,’ by Mrs. Robert 
T. Scott, it is difficult to say what method 
of arrangement has been adopted. It be- 
gins with Song Sparrow and ends with 
Bobolink and Stilt Sandpiper. Confusing 
inconsistencies of this kind can be avoided 
by a rigid adherence to the order of 
arrangement which for thirty years has 
been the standard in this country. 

Arthur R. Abel writes of Summer 
Robin Roosts, James S. Compton of 
‘The Birds of the Douglas Lake Region;’ 
Cordelia J. Stanwood contributes studies 
of the Hermit Thrush and Black-throated 
Green Warbler; John P. Young describes 
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‘A Flight of Shore birds near Youngstown, 
Ohio;’ and W. F. Heninger calls atten- 
tion to some forty-two cases in which the 
‘Ranges’ given in the A. O. U. Check-Lists 
do not fully show recorded information 
concerning Ohio birds. 

In an article on ‘Discouraging the 
English Sparrow,’ Thomas H. Whitney 
gives the results of his efforts to rid his 
home-grounds of these pests. Of 216 
Sparrows destroyed, 137 were captured in 
the nest-box trap, which he considers the 
most effective means for capturing this 
wary bird. This trap is described in the 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 493 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, ‘The English Sparrow 
as a Pest,’ copies of which may be pro- 
cured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ing, D. C. 

We are glad to see through a letter from 
P. A. Taverner, that he has been studying 
the birds of Bonaventure Island, off Percé 
on the Guspé Peninsula. The reviewer 
passed a few hours on this island in 1898 
and recalls few places which offered better 
opportunities for ornithological work.— 
F. M. C. 


VIRGINIA RAIL APPROACHING NEST 
Photographed by A. A. Allen at Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 

4 Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 

WE particularly call the attention of 
our readers to the review on a preceding 
page of the ‘Preliminary Census of Birds 
of the United States’ and to the call of 
the Biological 
observers to carry on this important work. 


Survey for volunteer 


Birp-Lore for June will publish an 
especially interesting and valuable arti- 
cle by Miss E. L. Turner on ‘Bird Photog- 
raphy for Women. As the leading 
woman bird-photographer in England— 
the world—Miss 
Turner is in a with 
authority. That she practises what she 
preaches fully the 
photographs accompanying her article. 


indeed we may say in 


position to write 


will be proven by 


THE contents of ‘A Photographer’s 
Game Bag,’ as it is pictorially displayed in 
‘Country Life in America,’ for February, 
1915, is a faunal phenomenon of the first 
magnitude:. “It contains, for example, a 
“flash-light”’-of a Barn Owl which we are 
led to believe was made in the Everglades 
of Florida. The author, however, fails 
to tell us how he accomplished the unpre- 
cedented feat of photographing porcu- 
pines in the Everglades, animals, which, so 
far as we are aware, are unknown in 
natufe nearer Florida than the mountains 
of Pennsylvania or West Virginia. 

It is true that no claim is made of the 
occurrence of these animals in the Ever- 
glades, but, as the ‘Game Bag’ also con- 
tained a photograph of a pair of porcu- 


pines which are evidently sitting on the 
identical limb on which the Barn Owl of 
the ‘Everglades’ was perched and before 
essentially the same background (includ- 
ing a palm leaf!) shown in the Barn Owl 
photograph, we can only infer that both 
pictures were made in the same place. 
The case is further complicated by the 
photograph of an iguana posing if not on 
the same limb, at least before the same 
background as that used in the Barn Owl 
and porcupine pictures. No locality is 
given for this choice bit of photographic 
‘game’ but we are told that the species 
‘in the photograph is called the Chinese 
dragon iguana to distinguish it from the 
ordinary variety found in the island [sic] 
of Nassau and throughout Mexico and 
Central America!” 

Comment is unnecessary, but we must 
express our surprise that a magazine 
which includes a ‘Nature’ Department 
and which has already had several simi- 
larly humiliating experiences, can be so 
easily imposed on. 

In the same issue of ‘Country Life’ 
photographs by Finley and Job are pub- 
lished, and we feel that these eminently 
reputable naturalist-photographers should 
protest at an association so well designed 
to bring discredit on their profession. 


‘Birp Life as a Community Asset’ is 
the suggestive title of a contribution 
which Mr. Joseph Grinnell makes to the 
first issue (October, 1914) of the quarterly 
publication of the California Fish and 
Game Commission. Mr. Grinnell main- 
tains that “Our bird life is a valuable 
public asset and deserving sane considera- 
tion as such,” and it is the sane considera- 
tion with which he treats his subject that 
carries conviction of the truth of his 
arguments. House cats and English Spar- 
rows he considers the most serious enemies - 
with which our birds are confronted. 
Following these in the order named he 
ranks reclamation and cultivation of 
wild lands, gunners, nest-robbing “by 
the uninstructed small boy,” and killing 
for commercial purposes, whether for food 
or plumage. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


A COURSE IN BIRD-STUDY FOR TEACHERS 


A very large and really difficult problem presents itself to any would-be 
pedagogical savior of nature-study in our secondary schools. It is a problem 
that is engaging the attention of educators in different parts of the country, 
whose efforts to solve it wisely bid fair to open up many new and delightful 
methods to teachers, and equally new and delightful methods to pupils. That 
these methods should level and bridge over the ordinary chasm between 
learner and instructor is the ultimate test of their success, and the best criterion 
by which they can be judged. 

In order to discuss this somewhat abstract subject of method as related to 
teachers and pupils, it may not be out of place, in this Bird and Arbor Day 
number of Brrp-Lore, to describe in detail the work of a school which has 
felt out its own method of teaching and learning bird- and nature-study, not in 
the regular school year or by any regular method, but during the six hottest 
weeks of summer, in ways that have seemed best suited to the time and season. 

To begin with, the school is not an ordinary summer school with respect 
either to its location, management, or purpose. Located at Cold Spring 
Harbor, about thirty odd miles east of New York City, on the north shore 
of Long Island Sound, and separated from the village bearing that name 
by a sheltered harbor of some size, that is nearly cut off from the main 
harbor to the north by a peculiar spit of sand, and which connects to the 
south through a transition marsh (i.e. a marsh where salt and fresh water 
meet), with four fresh-water lakes and ponds in the heart of beautiful wood- 
land, the situation of this school is unusual, both as regards a varied environ- 
ment and exceptional opportunities for study. Originally founded and still 
continuing under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
it has now formed a connection with the National Association of Audubon 
Societies in relation to the bird- and nature-study courses which it offers. 

Its management is unique, for several reasons: First, because its director is a 
scientific investigator of international reputation, who is most widely known as 
the head of the Carnegie Institution of Experimental Evolution, and also of 
the Eugenics Record Office, open to students of heredity, both of which 
foundations are located at Cold Spring Harbor, on the same plot with the 
summer school; and, second, because it is quite isolated from the village, and 
is maintained as a large home with respect to its social and domestic relations. 
Aside from the fact that the school is surrounded by large estates, some of 
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which belong to its founders, who contribute in various ways to its welfare 
and enjoyment, the outside world is but a name for six weeks to those who 
come to the school seeking rest and change. 

The purpose of this school is notably to study plant and animal life in the 
open, to become familiar with the denizens of wood and shore, and to touch 
Nature with ungloved hands—in short, to learn to observe. 

Bird-study is given a place of equal rank in the curriculum with plant and 
animal ecology, cryptogamic botany, comparative anatomy, etc. For this 
reason, it has been possible to undertake somewhat more than the usual field 
and lecture work one is accustomed to consider sufficient for a practical knowl- 
edge of birds. The aim of the school is to maintain as high a standard as pos- 
sible in all of its work, and, therefore, the requirements for entrance have been 
laid down in conformity with this aim. 

Two general courses in bird-study are given to suit the needs of those who 
desire to devote all, or only part of their time, to this branch. Briefly, the 
major course is made up of twenty or more lectures, daily class and individual 
field-trips, chart and record-work, reading, symposia, and special excursions. 
The shorter or minor course includes lectures, class field-trips, reading and 
special excursions, if desired. The major course is by far the more desirable, it 
goes without saying, but an earnest student can get a good deal from the 
abridged course. Both courses are correlated with economic botany and 
entomology. 

The aim of bird-study at Cold Spring Harbor is threefold: first, to acquaint 
one as intimately as possible with the birds and daily bird activities observed in 
a limited area; second, to obtain and.record by various practical methods as 
much data as possible regarding bird-life in this area, and to compare it with 
data obtained in neighboring areas of different ecological status; and, third, to 
outline and discuss methods of teaching bird-study with particular reference 
to secondary schools. 

The lectures given cover a wide variety of subjects, each presenting some 
phase of bird-study suited to the needs of a well-trained student or prospective 
teacher. Classification, structure, plumage and molt, song, nesting, feeding, 
and other habits, general and local distribution, facts and theories of migration, 
economic value, protection, fossil history and methods of study are some of 
the topics discussed. Reading is assigned to suit the individual needs and 
tastes of the student, and is required in the major course. 

A feature of the field-work is locating and identifying nests. Over three 
hundred nests are found each summer, the largest number thus far discovered 
in any single season being four hundred and eighty-five. Each nest is described 
with reference to its location, height, occupancy, date when found, and special 
data, on cards prepared for rapid record-taking in the field. Later, these cards 
are sorted, classified and the data which they contain are transferred to a large 
chart, that is put on file at the close of the session with similar charts prepared 
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in preceding seasons. Thus data of value are put into permanent form, open 
to the inspection of visitors, or available for the use of bird-students in any part 
of the world. 

Individual work consists in special problems of varying degrees of difficulty, 
fitted tothe ability of the student, as, for example, a daily record of the order 
of morning and evening song with reference to decline and molt, observation 
of the home-life of birds in the nest, feeding-movements of different species 
frequenting the inner harbor, distribution of a single family such as the Fly- 
catchers or Vireos, in the study plot, and study of feeding habits either of a 
single species or a comparative study of several species. These problems are 
not stereotyped, but are thought out to meet the occasion, with a view to 
encouraging original research and developing initiative on the part of the 
student. Record-taking and record-making are required, but again, the 
student is given much liberty in the choice of the method employed. Weekly 
symposia, at which each student presents a résumé of work done and methods 
used, with criticisms from other students and the instructors, serve to correlate 
individual work with the general work of the class, and to unify the course as 
a whole. 


Result of a bird-house contest in Lisbon, Ohio. Prizes were awarded on Arbor Day 
to each of the grades for houses designed and made by any boy or girl. Each pupil who 
entered the contest received credit according to the merit of the design and workman- 
ship of the bird-house presented. (Courtesy of the Rollins Studio.) 
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Illustrated evening lectures by visiting ornithologists add much to the 
attractiveness of the general lecture-work, while special excursions to such 
places as Gardiner’s Island, the chief breeding-resort of the Fish Hawk on the 
Atlantic coast; the South Shore of Long Island, Lake Ronkonkoma and Specta- 
cle Pond, the American Museum of Natural History, the Brooklyn Museum 
and Bronx Park, etc., offer unusual advantages to students for becoming ac- 
quainted with a wide variety of environments, as well as for coming into touch 
with some of the most valuable collections of natural history in the world. 

At the request of certain educators, this hasty and rather inadequate 
description of the Cold Spring Harbor bird-study course has been given, in the 
hope that students, and especially teachers of nature, would consider more 
seriously the possibilities of this branch and the importance of thorough 
training along broad lines. 

To be able to identify a few birds by sight, and a still smaller number by 
ear, is scarcely a sufficient foundation for one who must meet the eager inquiries 
of sharp-eyed pupils. This scanty equipment need not, however, discourage the 
sincere teacher who is willing to admit ignorance to pupils and to become a 
learner with them. Nevertheless, the best training is none too good for our 


* Wellesley School (Toronto, Ont.) Junior Audubon Society. Showing a few of the 
bird-houses which were constructed in the manual-training shop. A large number of 
these houses were donated to the Park Commissioners ,and placed in city parks. Others 
were erected about private homes and on the school grounds. 
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schools, and teachers are urged to combine a summer’s change with outdoor 
nature-work in some school of the grade of that conducted at Cold Spring Har- 
bor, Cornell University, the University of Illinois, and University of Michigan. 
A complete catalogue of our best summer schools would be very useful to the 
readers of Brrp-Lore, and information concerning any of them will be gladly 
received.—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XX: Correlated with Reading and English Literature 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIRD AND ARBOR DAY 


In the March-April issue of Brrp-Lore for 1911 (see Vol. XIII, No. 2), 
a special programme for Bird and Arbor Day was given, to which some teachers 
may be glad to refer. Suggestions were also given there as to planting school 
gardens and shrubs attractive to birds, suiting the conditions of rural and city 
schools. 

Since not every teacher has the time or opportunity to arrange elaborate 
exercises for Bird and Arbor Day, a simpler exercise is given here, which it is 
hoped may serve the double purpose of acquainting pupils with some untried 
paths of English, and opening the way to a fuller enjoyment of Nature through 
the eyes of the poet. 


HYMN OF NATURE 
(To be recited by seven pupils, a stanza, by each) 


God of the earth’s extended plains! 
The dark green fields contented lie; 
The mountains rise like holy towers, 
Where man might commune with the sky; 
The tall cliff challenges the storm 
That lowers upon the vale below, 
Where shaded fountains send their streams, 
With joyous music in their glow. 


God of the dark and heavy deep! 

The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 

Hath summoned up their thundering bands; 
Then the white sails are dashed like foam, 

Or, hurry, trembling, o’er the seas, 
Till, calmed by thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely breathes, ‘‘Depart in peace,”’ 
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God of the forest’s solemn shade! 
The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to thee; 
But more majestic far they stand, 
When, side by side, their ranks they form, 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm. 


God of the light and viewless air! 
Where summers breezes sweetly flow, 
Or, gathering in their angry might, 
The fierce and wintry tempests blow; 
All—from the evening’s plaintive sigh, 
That hardly lifts the drooping flower, 
To the wild whirlwind’s midnight cry— 
Breathe forth the language of thy power. 


God of the fair and open sky! 
How gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome, of heavenly blue, 
Suspended on the rainbow’s rings. 
Each brilliant star that sparkles through, 
Each gilded cloud that wanders free 
In evening’s purple radiance, gives 
The beauty of its praise to Thee. 


God of the rolling orbs above! 

Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day’s unvarying blaze, 

Or evening’s golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 

Were kindled at thy burning throne. 


God of the world! the hour must come, 
And nature’s self to dust return! 
Her crumbling altars must decay, 
Her incense fires shall cease to burn. 
But still her grand and lovely scenes 
Have made man’s warmest praises flow; 
For hearts grow holier as they trace 
The beauty of the world below. 


—By W. B. O. Peasopy, U. S. A. 1799-1848. 


SPRING IN CAROLINA 


(A recitation for two pupils, each giving a stanza alternately) 


Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair, 

Spring with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Ts with us once again. 
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Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 
The bank of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 


Yet still on every side we trace the hand 
Of Winter in the land, 

Save where the maple reddens on the lawn, 
Flushed by the season’s dawn; 


Or where, like those strange semblances we find 
That age to childhood bind, 

The elm puts on, as if in Nature’s scorn, 

The brown of autumn corn. 


As yet the turf is dark, although you know 

That, not a span below, 

A thousand germs are groping through the gloom, 
And soon will burst their tomb. 


In gardens you may. note, amid the dearth, 

The crocus breaking earth? 

And near the snowdrop’s tender white and green, 
The violet in its screen. 


But many gleams and shadows needs must pass 
Along the budding grass, 

And weeks go by, before the enamored South 
Shall kiss the rose’s mouth. 


Still there’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn 
In the sweet air of morn; 

One almost looks to see the very street 
Grow purple at his feet. 


At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 

Before a palace gate 


Some wondrous pageant; and you scarce would start 
If from a beech’s heart, 

A blue-eyed Dryad, stepping forth, should say, 
“Behold me! I am May!” 


—By Henry Trmrop. U, S, A. 1829-1867. 
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EXCERPT FROM “IN JUNE” (For a child) 


So sweet, so sweet the calling of the thrushes, 
The calling, cooing, wooing, everywhere; 
So sweet the water’s song through reeds and rushes, 
The plover’s piping note, now here, now there. 
—By Nora Perry. U.S.A. 


“THE YELLOW VIOLET” and “THE GLADNESS OF NATURE” (Recitations) 
By WittrAM CULLEN Bryant. U.S. A. 1794-1878. 


“MAY” and “TO SENECA LAKE” (Recitations) 
By James G. PercivaAL. U.S. A. 1795-1856. 
(See Songs of Three Centuries, edited by J. G. Whittier.) 


“THE;(WAY TO SING”’ (Recitation) 


The birds must know. Who wisely sings By snatches through his weary brain 
Will sing as they; To help him rest; 

The common air has generous wings, When next he goes that road again, 
Songs make their way. An empty nest 

No messenger to run before, On leafless bough will make him sigh, 
Devising plan; “Ah me! last spring 

No mention of the place or hour Just here I heard, in passing by, 
To any man; That rare bird sing!” 

No waiting till some sound betrays 
A listening ear; But while he sighs, remembering 

No different voice, no new delays, How sweet the song, 
If steps draw near. The little bird, on tireless wing, 

Is borne along 

“What bird is that? Its song is good.” In other air, and other men 
And eager eyes With weary feet, 

Go peering through the dusky wood, On other roads, the simple strain 
In glad surprise; Are finding sweet. 

Then late at night, when by his fire The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
The traveler sits, Will sing as they; 

Watching the flame grow brighter, higher, The common air has generous wings, 
The sweet song flits Songs make their way. 


By Heten Hunt. U.S. A. 1831-1885. 


It would add much to the recitation of some orall of these poems by American 
writers, if a brief biography were given after each recitation, telling the writer’s 
birthplace and a few facts of interest concerning his or her life and contribu- 
tions to literature. Time is never better spent than in making the acquaint- 
ance of good literature, especially poetry of merit. One poem true to the spirit 
of Nature is better than a book of jingles or effusive descriptions about natural 
beauties. The poems given above have been selected first, for their inspiration, 
second, for their truth, and third, for their merit. They are suitable not only for 
a Bird and Arbor Day programme but also, for a delightful exercise in English. 
A novel addition to such a programme, would be a large map of North and 
South America, showing in colors the principal routes of migration of our birds, 
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with a careful explanation of the same. (See Brrp-Lore, Vol. XIV, No. 2, 
p. 123).—A. H. W. 
FOR AND FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


A METHOD OF OBSERVING BIRDS 
BY DR. G. CLYDE FISHER 


[Notre.—In the spring of 1912, Dr. Fisher, while inspecting woodland near Demarest, 
Georgia, became interested in the work of the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. The accom- 
panying picture shows an apple tree which the Sapsucker had quite thoroughly riddled. 
Dr. Fisher says: ‘I thought that very little damage had been done to that particular 
tree, but the vitality of the tree may have been more seriously affected by this work 
than I thought. Anyhow, the tree was quite old and nearly dead.” 


oe 


AN APPLE TREE SHOWING THE WORK OF THE YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER 
Photographed by G. Clyde Fisher, Demarest, Georgia 
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Since the question is often discussed as to how much damage the Sapsucker actually 
does, Dr. Fisher compiled the following excerpts and abstracts from the works of well- 
known observers. These give both sides of the question impartially. A recent bulletin 
on Woodpeckers in Relation to Trees and Wood Products by W. A. McAtee (Bull. No. 
39, Biological Survey, U. S. Dept. of Agric.) states with more exactness the observa- 
tions of our national foresters, who agree that the punctures made by Sapsuckers injure 
trees for the lumber trade greatly. In the study of birds, trees and insects, it is a valuable 
method to follow, to correlate the relations of one to the other, and the injury or benefit 
each sustains through the habits of the others. It is probably true that the Sapsucker 
does not do a great amount of harm to trees through the sapsucking habit, but how this 
peculiar habit first arose, and to exactly what extent it may be carried by different 
individuals, is of great interest. : 

Alexander Wilson thought that the principal food of the Yellow-bellied Woodpecker 
or Sapsucker was insects. He wrote: ‘They seem particularly fond of frequenting 
orchards, boring the trunks of the apple trees in their eager search after them.” 

An extremely interesting study may be made by comparing the observations of the 
various writers cited: first, with reference to the sapsucking habits of Woodpeckers, 
notably of the so-called ‘Sapsuckers’ for Woodpeckers have this habit to a very slight 
extent so far as known; and second, with reference to the effect of punctures or borings 
in the wood in connection with the uses to which it is put in the form of dressed lumber. 
That so beneficial a family as the Woodpeckers should have one ‘black sheep’ in its 
number is certainly a misfortune so far as man’s relations to birds are concerned. How- 
ever, in the study of birds we should strive always to clearly distinguish between the 
work of birds in nature with and without reference to man, if we wish to get a true point 
of view.—A. H. W.] 

MERRIAM, C. HART. Remarks on Some of the Birds of Lewis Coiinty, Northern 
New York. Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 4:1-6, Jan., 1879. 

Dr. Merriam says that the Yellow-béllied Sapsuckers really do consider- 
able mischief by drilling holes in the bark of apple, thorn-apple, and mountain- 
ash trees; occasionally he has observed them drilling holes in a young elm. 
They make girdles of punctures, sometimes two feet or more in breadth (up 
and down), about the trunks and branches. The fact of their destroying some 
of these trees, notably the apple, especially in the West, has often been recorded. 
The holes, which are sometimes merely single punctures, and sometimes 
squarish spaces (multiple punctures) nearly half an inch across, are placed so 
near together that not infrequently, they cover more of the tree than the 
remaining bark. Hence, more than half of the bark is sometimes removed from 
the girdled portions, and the balance often dries up and comes off. Therefore 
it is not surprising that trees which have been extensively girdled generally 
die. Mountain-ash are much more prone to do so than either apple or thorn- 
apple trees, due, very likely, to their more slender stems. 

The only part of Dr. Merriam’s interesting article that is abstracted here 
is the part treating of the injury done to trees by the Sapsucker.—G. C. F. 


BOLLES, FRANK. Yellow-bellied Woodpeckers and Their Uninvited Guests. The 
Auk, 8: 256-270, July, 1891. 

Summary.—From these observations I draw the following conclusions: 

that the Yellow-bellied Woodpecker is in the habit for successive years of 
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drilling the canoe birch, red maple, red oak, white ash, and probably other 
trees for the purpose of taking from them the elaborated sap and in some 
cases parts of the cambium layer; that the birds consume the sap in large quan- 
tities for its own sake, and not for insect matter which such sap may chance 
occasionally to contain; that the sap attracts many insects of various species 
a few of which form a considerable part of the food of this bird, but whose cap- 
ture does not occupy its time to anything like the extent to which sap-drinking 
occupies it; that different families of these Woodpeckers occupy different 
“orchards,” such families consisting of a male, female, and from one to four 
or five young birds; that the “orchards” consist of several trees usually only a 
few rods apart and that these trees are regularly and constantly visited from 
sunrise until long after sunset, not only by the Woodpeckers themselves, but 
by numerous parasitical Hummingbirds which are sometimes unmolested, 
but probably quite as often repelled; that the forest trees attacked by them gen- 
erally die, possibly in the second or third year of use; that the total damage 
done by them is too insignificant to justify their persecution in well-wooded 
regions.” 

(This summary, which I copied verbatim, is a brief résumé of a very inter- 
esting paper.—G. C. F.) 


BOLLES, FRANK. Young Sapsuckers in Captivity. Auk, 9: 109-119. April, 1892. 

“Summary: From these experiments I draw the following conclusions: (1) 
That the Yellow-bellied Woodpecker may be successfully kept in captivity for 
a period corresponding to that during which, as a resident bird, he taps trees 
for their sap, sustained during this time upon a diet of which from go to 100 
per cent is diluted maple syrup; (2) that this. fact affords evidence of an 
extremely strong character, in confirmation and support of the theory that 
when the Yellow-bellied Woodpecker taps trees for their sap he uses the sap 
as his principal article of food, and not primarily as a bait to attract insects.’”’— 
G. C. F. 
BREWSTER, WILLIAM. The Yellow-bellied Woodpecker (Sphyrapicus varius). 

Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 1 : 63-70. Sept., 1876. 

In this most interesting article on the nesting-habits, including feeding 
the young, etc., nothing is said of the habit of puncturing the bark of trees for 
the sap.—G. C. F. 


[In a later issue, the nesting-habits of the Sapsucker will be more fully discussed 
and illustrated, showing another method of study which our teachers and pupils can 
follow if opportunity permits.—A. H. W.] 


THE STORY OF A YOUNG SWALLOW 


On August 6, 1914, I found baby Violet-green Swallow in the marigold 
bed. She had fallen a good thirty feet from the Flicker hole under the eaves, 
where her parents had made their nest. For many winters this hole has been 
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occupied by Red-shafted Flickers, but every summer “Mr. Flicker renth hith 
houth to the thwallowth,” as my little friend says. 

The baby was only a few days old, all down, pin feathers and mouth, and 
too tiny to be afraid. The parents paid absolutely no attention to Violet Mari- 
gold Green, as she was named, and for ten days a family of five grown people 
and neighbors’ children were kept busy swatting flies to feed her. A fly 
campaign had just been waged in town, and flies were scarce. In despair 
sometimes when flies gave out, I fed her tiny worms, grasshoppers, and some- 
times tiny bits of raw beefsteak. The last she did not like, although the meat 


A TRYING SITUATION 


never seemed to hurt her. The way she grew and thrived was astonishing. Ina 
few days we could keep her in her box only by covering her. She would flutter 
around over the floor after us, flutter up to our knees, and sit contentedly on 
our hands. In a week she could fly several feet, and would turn her little 
head to watch a fly or insect flying near, and if they were very near her mouth 
would fly open and she would reach for them. 

When we had had her just a week, we placed her on the clothes-line one 
afternoon, and one of the old birds came down and sat by her, the first 
time the parents had taken any notice of her.. We felt confident she would 
be able to fly and feed herself when it was time for the Swallows to go south, 
but to our great regret that time never came for her. After ten days she 
could fly nearly across a room, while her brothers and sisters were still in the 
nest. Then a neighbor’s boy tossed her up, unknown to us at the time, 
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to see her fly, and we think she fell against the house, and that a bone was 
broken in her foot. She began to droop and died the next evening. 

Notice in the picture how my little friend would open her mouth when- 
ever the Swallow opened hers to be fed. I flattened the ends of a hairpin and 
used it to feed the flies to her.—L. G. Huncate, Walla Walla, Washington. 

[This experience with a baby Swallow is quite typical of young passerine birds in 
captivity. Whether the fledgling would have survived, had it been successfully freed, 
without first accustoming it to life in the open, even had it not been injured, is extremely 
doubtful. In The Wilson Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, Dec., 1914, No. 4, there is a very instruc- 
tive study of Hermit Thrushes which were kept in captivity and afterward freed. 

The little girl in the picture illustrates most aptly and charmingly the intense 
interest that a child usually shows in intimate contact with Nature. Not only her 
mouth but her left hand express the almost breathless sympathy with which she is 
following every movement of the baby Swallow.—A. H. W.] 


WINTER PENSIONERS 


Dear Bird-Lore: The ground is covered with snow and we have been putting 
crumbs on a stump in the yard and on the window-sills to feed the birds. 

The Juncos have been around all winter. 

There has been a White-breasted Nuthatch around all to-day, and he would 
fly down on the window-sill and get a crumb, and then go to a tree and eat it, 
and come down and get another crumb and go to another tree and eat it, and 
come and get another for five times. 

There has been a Cardinal around eating some grain a man threw out by 
the chicken-yard. The Cardinal and a Tom Tit and some Juncos and some 
Tree Sparrows were eating the grain together.—GrorGE F. Towng, JR., age 
8 (3rd grade), Baltimore, Md. 


[Winter pensioners are bound for the north now, and their places are being taken 
by eager migrants, who will pay little if any heed to the most inviting lunch-counters. 
It is very instructive to compare the feeding-habits of winter visitors or residents and 
spring migrants.—A. H. W.] 


THE CHICKADEE 


The Chickadee sang when I was near Looking around I saw a nest 


And all the notes that I could hear In which her babies were at rest 
Were Chick-a-dee-dee-dee. Peeping Chick-a-dee-dee-dee. 
As I was wandering around nearby The nest was cozy and lined with 
I suddenly saw her mount toward gray 

the sky And I could hear the baby birds say 
Saying Chick-a-dee-dee-dee. Chick-a-dee-dee-dee. 


—ELIZABETH ARNOLD (age 9 years), Providence, R. I. 


THE TOWHEE 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 
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Not all birds possess strong personalities. Just as among persons there are 
many who are neither particularly good nor bad, handsome nor homely, 
brilliant nor stupid. They play an important part in life, to be sure, but they 
do not attract any great attention nor arouse, on the part of the observer, 
any special interest or enthusiasm. We all know such people, and I dare say 
most of us have made the acquaintance of such birds now and then. 

The above statement, however, does not serve to describe the Towhee, 
except in a negative manner, by calling attention to the fact that it does not 
belong to the mediocre class, for it is a bird of distinct person- 
ality, being endowed, in a very large way, with what we may 
call “‘character.”” The male is especially striking in appearance, 
and both he and his mate are filled at all times with an energy and bounding 
activity that challenge the attention and admiration of everyone who is so 
fortunate as to meet them. 

One cannot watch the Towhee long without imbibing some of the purposeful 
energy which the bird imparts in its every movement. The ambitious and 
slothful alike may receive inspiration and wisdom by considering its ways. I 
am particularly fond of the Towhee, and have long counted his friendship 
among my most cherished possessions. 

It is about the tenth of April when this bird is usually first seen in the 
latitude of New York. In rare instances it has been recorded in the winter as 
far north as Massachusetts, but such cases are very exceptional. Virginia is 
usually the extreme northern limit of its winter sojourn. 

As a rule it is not quite so trustful of mankind as are some of our better- 
known lawn and garden species, as, for example, the Robin and House Wren; 
nor is it one of those shy denizens of forests and open fields 
that rarely venture into a city. In fact it occupies a somewhat 
middle ground, and to a more or less extent flits between these 
two groups, and seems fairly well at home in either situation, as might be 
expected of so well-bred a bird-of-the-world. 

Its occurrence in town, however, would appear to be more common in the 
autumn than the spring. It seems to prefer to investigate the abodes of man 
during the period when it has no pressing domestic duties and responsibilities. 
When nesting-time arrives, therefore, it is best to seek for it along hedge- 
rows or beside old fences half concealed by shrubbery, from the depths of 
which often it will announce its presence by its sharp, clear cry chewink. 
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Character 


A Worldly- 
Wise Bird 
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(Upper figure, female; lower figure, male) 
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Abandoned fields, wherein briers and bushes have sprung up, are also favorite 
abiding places for the Towhee. 

One summer day, as a member of a Harvard botany class, I journeyed some 
miles out of Cambridge, and afoot began a rather laborious climb up the some- 
what steeply sloping side of Blue Hill: As we advanced, the trees decreased 
steadily in size until, perhaps three-fourths of the way to the 
top, they became so scraggy that in many places they had Its Song 
much the aspect of bushes. This change in the condition of 
the vegetation must have been due largely to the poor quality of the soil, as the 
altitude was not great. We studied many plants that day, many of which I 
have forgotten, but I do remember with great distinctness the songs of Towhees, 
which with marvelous clearness rang from the topmost bough of many a stunted 
tree. This is the kind of situation it invariably occupies when singing. The 
Nightingale may sing from the depths of its myrtle-bush, the Veery from the 
bough of its favorite oak, and the Gnatcatcher from its nest, but, like the 
Winter Wren and the Nonpareil, the Towhee must occupy the highest twig of 
its chosen sapling or bush before it flings to the summer winds the melody of 
its notes. Its song is not a remarkable performance when compared with the 
singing of many birds, but it is vigorous and appealing. The song of the 
Towhee is the passionate cry of a love-sick bird, who will not take ‘“‘no”’ for 
an answer. Ernest Thompson Seton has told us what it says. He asserts the 
bird plainly shouts, chuck-burr, pill-a-will-a-will-a. 

The Towhee’s nest is often situated on the ground, though sometimes we 

may find it in shrubs or low bushes. Even when built in a bush it is always 
near the earth. In fact I have never found one at more than a 
foot elevation. It is usually made of a collection of dead leaves, The Nest 
strips of grape-vine or other bark, and occasionally a few twigs. 
The lining appears always to be made of fine, dead grasses. It is not covered 
over like the nest of the Bob-white, Meadowlark, Oven-bird, and some other 
ground-nesting species, and is protected from the rays of the sun and the eyes 
of the curious only by the twigs and leaves of the bush in which it is hidden. 
Although fairly ample in size, it is in reality rather a frailly built cradle, and 
usually goes to pieces during the rains of autumn or the winter storms. 

As may be noticed from the accompanying colored illustration, the female 
is less highly colored than her mate. This is the case with a great many kinds 
of birds, and it would appear that when kind Nature made them she had in 
mind the fact that the mother-bird would do most of the brooding; and that 
while on the nest her somewhat duller coat would not be so noticeable to 
enemies, which, with claw and beak and tooth, are ever afield on the hunt 
for little birds. She seems to know how well her coloring protects her, and 
sometimes one may approach to a point where the hand may almost be laid 
on her before she takes wing. Four or five white eggs, finely and evenly 
spotted with dark red, are laid, usually in May. When one approaches the 
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nest, especially after the eggs have hatched, the parents will immediately 
appear and, flitting about on the ground or from bush to bush, will anxiously 
voice their alarm. This will be kept up without intermission until the intruder 
has departed. 
The Towhee has one unfortunate weakness—it allows itself to be imposed 
upon by the Cowbird. The happiness and prosperity of many a Towhee 
home is ruined by this dark destroyer of wild-bird domestic 
The Parasite life. The Cowbird, which makes no nest of its own, often lays 
one or more of its eggs in the Towhee’s nest, where they are 
allowed to remain. The young Cowbird grows rapidly, and often crowds 
some of the young Towhees from the nest. Later, when the young leave the 
nest together, we may sometimes see a mother-Towhee engaged in the care of a 


TOWHEE FEEDING TWO YOUNG COWBIRDS 


young Cowbird-imposter while giving attention to her own young, as may be 
seen in the picture on this page, which was made from a photograph. 
Some birds in the world seem to feed entirely on fish. In winter, spring 
or summer, it matters not, they must have fish. Should the ice form over their 
usual fishing-places they fly away to where the water is open 
Its Food and fish may be obtained. There are other birds that eat only 
insects. Often they are not choice in the kind of insects they 
have, but almost any kind that has wings and can fly these air-feeding birds 
seize and devour. Our Towhee, however is nearly omnivorous. Edward For- 
bush, who has spent a great deal of time finding out just what birds eat, tells 
us that Towhees are fond of ants and of a great variety of beetles. They also 
eat hairy caterpillars in great numbers. Those found in the neighborhood of 
gardens, or of fields under cultivation, frequently flit along the ground among 
the vegetables or grain in search of cabbage-worms, potato-bugs, and such other 
small creatures, many of which are destructive to crops. 
It will thus be seen that the Towhee. is a very useful bird to mankind, 
and should receive the most careful protection by everyone. In fact, in most 
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states where this bird is found, it is protected by law, and anyone found killing 
a Towhee is liable to fine or imprisonment, and it is right that this should be 
so. They eat also such things as grasshoppers, cockroaches and flies, and per- 
fectly adore the long juicy bodies of earthworms. Down South, where they 
go to pass the winter months, they have another habit of eating which would 
appear to be a very unusual one for so ground-loving a bird. Here, when 
early spring comes, they mount into the higher branches of trees, where they 
feed on the swelling buds. In the mountains of North Carolina some persons 
declare that Towhees (“‘Jorees” or “Joreekers,” they call them) go into the 
fields in early spring and pull up the planted corn, just about the time it is 
sprouting and beginning to show above the ground. The bill of the bird is 
strong enough to crack a grain of corn, and it is probable that the habit has 
been developed locally, as there would appear to be no very widespread cus- 
tom of this character. Asa usual thing, however, we find the Towhee on the 
ground in a thicket, where we may hear him scratching among the fallen 
leaves and throwing them about with an energy and vigor surprising in a bird 
which measures only about eight and a half inches in length. 

John James Audubon, the great naturalist and artist, who was such a 
close observer of birds, in writing of the Towhee said: “The young leave the 
nest long before they are able to fly, and follow the mother oe 
about on the ground for several days. Some of the nests of 4 aunon Said 
this species are so well concealed that in order to discover them 
one requires to stand quite still on the first appearance of the mother. I have 
myself several times had to regret not taking this precaution. The favorite 
haunts of the Towhee Buntings are dry barren tracts, but not, as others have 
said, low and swampy grounds, at least during the season of incubation. In 
the Barrens of Kentucky they are found in the greatest abundance. 

“Their migrations are performed by day, from bush to bush, and they 
seem to be much at a loss when a large extent of forest is to be traversed by 
them. They perform these journeys almost singly. The females set out 
before the males in autumn, and the males before the females in spring, the 
latter not appearing in the Middle Districts until the end of April, a fort- 
night after the males have arrived. Many of them pass the confines of the 
United States in their migrations southward and northward. 

“Although these birds are abundant in all parts of the Union, they never 
associate in flocks, but mingle during the winter with several species of Spar- 
row. They generally rest on the ground at night, when many are caught by 
weasels and other small quadrupeds.”’ 

Besides the common Towhee there are about fourteen other kinds of 
Towhees in North America, as, for example, the Oregon Towhee, Cafion 
Towhee, and Green-tailed Towhee. The one which most closely resembles that 
of the Eastern States is the White-eyed Towhee, found in summer from the 
coastal country of North Carolina southward through Florida. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT—SUMMER SCHOOLS 


which, dur- 
has been rapidly 


The National Association, 
ing the past few years, 
developing the educational phases of its 
work, announces that it has completed 
arrangements whereby a summer school 
of bird-study will be 
auspices at Cold Spring Harbor, situated 
on Long Island Sound about thirty miles 
from New York City. 
and enlargement of the courses so suc- 
given at that place heretofore 
Alice Hall Walter, in connection 
with the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and 
Sciences. Hereafter the two institutions 
will codéperate in the management of the 
school-work. Mrs. Walter, with a corps 
of assistants sufficiently large to give 
careful personal attention to each student, 
will conduct intensive courses, which will 
be of the utmost value to those who desire 
to obtain most accurate and painstaking 
instruction in this important field of 
natural history. Lectures, laboratory- 
work and field-investigations will be of a 
For the present. 
the number of students will be restricted 
to twenty-five, and will be 
those who are college graduates, or who 
have already acquired working 
knowledge of wild bird-life. The cost of 
attending the summer school is moderate, 
and the opportunities for splendid work 


offered under -its 


This is an extension 


cessfully 
by Mrs. 


most complete character. 
confined tw 


some 
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The session will be 
held from June 30 to August 1o. Students 
will be accepted upon nomination of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, and requests for admission, or for 
further information, may be addressed to 


are unsurpassed. 


T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary, 10974 
Broadway, New York City. 
Other Summer Schools 
The Association has also offered to 


coéperate financially and otherwise in 
giving more general and elementary 
courses in bird-study at several state 
summer schools throughout the United 
States. We are not yet, however, pre- 
pared to give a list of those which will be 
open to teachers, and all others desiring 
to take instruction of this character, in 
connection with other studies. A full 


-announcement may perhaps be made in 


the May-June issue of Brrp-Lore. In 
the meantime, however, those desiring 
information on the subject should address 
the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion. 

We are hoping by means of the fore- 
going plan to furnish opportunities for 
many of the ten thousand Junior Audubon 
Class secretaries to engage in systematic 
bird-study during the coming summer. 
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WITH THE ARIZONA ROAD-RUNNERS 


By WILLIAM L. and IRENE FINLEY 
Photographs by the authors 


HIE hissing 
sand curled 
away from the 
wheels as we 
plowed through 
the wide wash 
of the Rillito. 
For hours. we 
had jogged 
stolidly across 
the palpitating desert around the town of 
Tucson. Nothing had stirred, until sud- 
denly across the white road, scuttling 
from one gnarly cactus to another, slid 
a slim, dark bird, with long tail and head 
lowered as if dodging the scrutiny of 
strange eyes. He became invisible in the 
silence that reached out over the shim- 
mering mesa; but I knew we had seena 
Road-runner. 

We had not journeyed to Arizona just 
to discover this bird, but we should have 
felt the trip was a failure had we not been 


lucky enough to see and study Geococcyx 
californianus, Ground-Cuckoo, Road-run- 
ner, Mexican Paisano, Snake-killer, Cha- 
parral-cock, or, better, Cock o’-the 
Desert! 

The slim shadow came out again, skulk- 
ing from one cover to another, and making 
for the west end of the Catalina Moun- 
tains, which lifted their heights directly 
out of the flat plain in front of us. How he 
slid along when alarmed, a brown streak 
low along the ground, then paused, with 
his tail moving rythmically up and down, 
and his crest pointed! 

There was not a breath or motion save 
the dancing of the heat-devils. We were 
simmering in the sun, but we kept an eye 
on our bird, and he on us, as he glided 
among the bushes a little way ahead. 

“We'll see what kind of a game he’s 
playing,’ I said, and throwing the reins 
to my wife I started in a straight-away 
dash to overtake this teaser with a yellow 


“THE REAL MASTER OF 


THE THORNY DESERT” 
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eye. He ran, of course, but I at once 
gained on him; and intended to use my 
head as well as my heels. Therefore I 
kept on the harder soil above, while he 
ran along the bottom of a sandy wash, 
which clearly showed that I had the 
better of it. I did not then know that he 
was a half-grown, inexperienced bird. 

It was a long, heart-breaking chase. 
Once I got very near and slipped behind 
an intervening bush. From my ambush 
I lunged forward to grab him in my hands, 


but captured instead a joint of cactus. 
My finger were stuck full of spines. I 
stopped then, for I had had enough. It is 
a trick of the Road-runner to play his 
enemies against the cholla cactus. It is a 
cruel trick, bit all the desert is cruel. 
Everything grows thorns, whether it be 
plant or animal. The mesquit, the cat’s- 
claw, and the cactus, are all guarded by 
thorns. : 

We learned later that my experience 
with the Road-runner was not an unusual 
In fact, it is the custom to lose your 


one. 
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Road-runner. If I had caught mine, the 
accomplishment would have raised a hue 
and cry when the word came back to 
town. 

In our few weeks’ stay in the desert, 
the charm, the wonder of the big, open 
earth and sky, the _ wide-stretching 
bleached plains, the every-glowing, chang- 
ing mountains, the quiet of it all, had 
carried us with it as daily we had threaded 
the thorny cactus over the hot sands, 
finding bird-homes—scores of them— 


hundreds of them—in this land of little 
rain, where life is supposed to be scant 
and hard. 

From the first day we had been eager 
to go out; we could not lose a day—not a 
minute! Over the blinding plains, with 
their bare, rattling creosote-bushes, and 
bristling thorn-plants, flitted back and forth 
Cactus Wrens, Bendire’s and Palmer’s 
Thrashers, Verdins, and desert-loving 
Sparrows, Warblers and Flycatchers, Gam- 
bel’s Partridges scurried under the brush. 
In the dry creek-beds by the stunted 
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A ROAD-RUNNER WITH FOOD FOR THE YOUNG 


A lizard is always swallowed head first 
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cotton-woods flashed Tanagers, Pyrrhu- 
Phainopeplas, Crissal Thrashers, 
Abert’s Towhees, White 
Road-runners 


loxias, 
Mockingbirds, 
winged 
ways Road-runners 
going, 


Doves, and -al- 
and 


of 


and more 


more—coming, an undertone 


bird-life, teeming, humming in the heart 
And 
desert was desolate, dead! 
Road-runner is the shyest and 
Each day, as 
went out, we wanted to find a Road 


F. 
oe 
- B 


of the landscape. they said the 

The 
wariest bird in the desert. 
we 


"HER MOVEMENTS WERE 


runner at home; always we were hunting 
for one. Plenty of Road-runners’ nests 
we found, but none with eggs or young. 
For days we had hunted through the 
cactus on all sides of the town, driving in 
and out among the prickly brush, and off 
across the mesa, far from any road. 
Frequently we caught glimpses of the 
fleeting shadows, One day, as we ambled 
along, something under a bunch of cactus 
caught \ Road-runner was 


our eye. 


standing stiff and straight, watching us, 
thinking he could not possibly be seen if 
We 
Road-runner’s nest as usual 


Argus-eyed for a 
Perhaps the 


he froze. were 


Bird - 
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bird lolling off yonder under his cactus 
would lead me to his home. 

My eye became fixed on a darker spot 
in the heart of a cholla cactus ahead. 
Something moved, Gradually I made out 
a rough hulk of a nest, about a foot across, 
with a Road-runner sitting on it as still 
as death, Her tail was pushed straight 
up in the air by an obstructing cactus, 
It was a great find for us, and in the days 
that followed we became well acquainted 
with her and her family, Gradually she 


SMOOTH AND CAT-LIKE” 


became accustomed to the umbrella 
blind, which we erected near the nest. 

In this nest was one fresh egg, one egg 
just ready to hatch, two featherless, 
greasy, black young, and two young ones 
about grown and ready to leave home 
This certainly verified the statement of 
Elliott Coues: “Perfectly fresh eggs and 
newly hatched young may be found 
together, and by the time the last young 
ure breaking the shell, the others may be 
graded up to half the size of the adult." 

One day we were sitting, cramped and 
sweltering, in the blind, waiting for the 
mother to come and feed. Her returns 
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“THE NEST WAS IN THE HEART OF A CHOLLA CACTUS” 


were always accompanied by long waits of her bill at the end. After satisfying 
and vigils somewhere near the nest. We herself that all was well, she ran quickly 
knew when she was coming by the soft to the foot of the next tree, paused a 
rattling noise she made, and the snapping minute, and then we heard her feet scratch 


“WE BECAME ACQUAINTED WITH HER FAMILY” 
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‘THEN SCRATCHED HER HEAD” 


on the rough bark as she climbed to the 
nest. Her movements were smooth and 
cat-like. Her brooding was brief; it was not 
needed. She slid down the bark and com- 
ing close up to the blind stood with raised 
and tail 
and down, uttering her low &r-r-r-ri, not 
unlike an old hen calling softly for her 
chicks after a hawk has gone over. We 
were looking at a bird about a foot and a 
half long, half the length of which was 
tail. 

The whole plumage was harsh, especially 
the bristle-tipped crest, which the bird 
always raised when excited. On such 
occasions the feathers on the side of her 
head would part, showing a bare spot just 
back of the eye which was bright orange, 
and another just back of this which was 
brilliant blue. Mr. Bendire says that the 
food of this species consists chiefly of 
“insects, particularly grasshoppers, but 
embraces occasionally a lizard or a field- 
mouse.”” Yes, more than occasionally 
does this bird eat lizards, as good Major 
Bendire would have learned could he 
have watched at this nest with us. 

While we were crouching at the peep- 


crest, moving rythmically up 


hole of the blind the mother-bird came, 
carrying a big lizard, grasped firmly in 
her bill. Up the bark she scratched and 
thrust the lizard, head down, into the 
mouth of a youngster. The tail hung out 
of its bill for a long time, but something 
had hold of it down below, and finally 
it all disappeared. Soon she came with 
another lizard, and presently another 
youngster was sitting propped stiffly, with 
a tail hanging out of his mouth. Again 
came a lizard—and—again—and again— 
there was no use counting. The larder 
was full of lizards and nothing else! 

Twice during one morning, as we 
watched from the hot blind, she stepped 
on cactus-spines. Each time she had a 
lizard in her mouth. She hopped on one 
foot, mumbling the lizard and dabbing 
at her toe for a time. Finally she started 
on, and showed no signs of cactus-thorns. 

How easy it was for her to sit immov- 
able under a cactus! How hard it was for 
us to sit cramped and roasting under the 
old umbrella-blind, immovable for fear 
of frightening her away! But a few days 
had made a great change in her attitude 
toward us. At first, when she saw us 


coming, she disappeared like a streak, and 
did not show herself again, although we 
were sure she watched us from some safe 
blind of her own. But in time she became 
accustomed to us and would not leave 
when we worked openly in front of the nest. 
While thus engaged she would run from 
from one clump of bushes to another till 
she resembled a crouching cat. Sometimes 
she stopped in an open spot when she 
knew our eyes were upon her, and tried 
to wallow herself into the very sand, at 
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the same time making a fine whining 
sound, much like a young baby. The 
young responded with the same crying 
noise, and by snapping their bills when 
she was feeding them. 

She was a wary creature! Many times 
from the blind we looked into her yellow 
eyes, but ever her crest went up and her 
bill would snap, and we knew we were 
discovered. By kindness you can make 
friends with a Road-runner; but where is 
the man who can outwit one? Not I! 


FACTS ABOUT CATS 


By EDWARD H. FORBUSH 


In preparation for a bulletin on the 
economic status of the cat I have had 
forty-three towns and villages in seven 
counties of Massachusetts canvassed to 
get information from owners and lovers of 
cats. In this work 271 
found who were willing to give informa- 
tion, of whom 51 had no cats at the time, 
although most of them formerly had cats. 
The others kept 559 cats, of which 43 
would not kill rats, and 227 killed birds. 

Frequently cat-owners denied that 
their own cats killed birds, but accused 
those of their neighbors. If we were to 


persons were 


A Ruffed Grouse killed by a cat on February 9, 


1915, at East Milton, Mass. Its throat was torn 
open. The bird was still alive when the cat was 
frightened away.—E. H. Forbush. 


accept these statements the number of 
cats killing birds, as given above, would 
be increased. In fact, no one knows how 
many birds his own cat kills, to say noth- 
ing of those of his neighbors, except in the 
few cases where cats are kept confined, 
or where they are overfed and are too 
indolent to chase or kill anything. Not 


many such cats are kept among farmers, 
where our investigations chiefly were 
made. Most of these cats were allowed 
to roam at will, and 405 of them were 
allowed to roam ai night. It is well known 
that these nocturnal wanderers are very 
destructive to bird-life, as it is at night, 
mainly, that they catch the mother-birds 
on their nests, and their best chances for 
bird-catching come early in the morning, 
when birds are most active and when they 
come to the ground for food, drink, and 
nesting-materials. 

No one knows how many birds his cat 
eats at night, although some cats bring 
more or less of their game to the house. 
When the investigation was completed, a 
series of questions was prepared and sent 
out to 1,500 persons. About 400 returned 
the blank well filled, and these replies 
showed that 125 species of birds killed 
by cats have been identified by the writers, 
but many were unidentified. The Robin 
heads the list, as it is reported by 272 
observers. The various Sparrows, Warb- 
lers and Thrushes come next; 75 report 
the Bluebird, 72 the English Sparrow, 52 
the Catbird, 46 the Song Sparrow, 42 the 
Barn Swallow, and 34 the Slate-colored 
Junco. Most of the birds noted as killed 
by cats are of the most common and use- 
ful species, but 44 report the Bob-white, 
46 the Ruffed Grouse, 11 the Woodcock, 
and 11 the Ring-necked Pheasant. 

It is interesting to note the number of 


SOMEBODY’S PET CAT 
From a drawing by Walter M. Dunk 
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birds killed in a day by one cat. This 
runs from one to twelve. Many of the 
reporters live in towns and cities where 
fewer cats are kept per family than in 
the country. Out of 427 reporting, only 
99 keep cats personally, and their observa- 
tions are based on their former experi- 
ences with their own cats, or on observing 
neighbors’ cats or strays; the 99 keep 132, 
or an average of 1.3 to each family. The 
number of cats kept by families in the 
neighborhood are reported by 272 people. 

These statements show 1.4 cats per 
family. There are 331 who say that cats 
are allowed to roam at night. Reports of 
one day’s kill of 226 cats sum up 624 
birds; reports of one week’s kill of 32 
cats, 239 birds; one month’s kill of 15 
cats, 307 birds; and one year’s kill of 47 
cats, 534 birds. This means an average 
of 2.7 birds per day, 7.9 per week, 20.4 
per month and 11.3 per year. The yearly 
average is brought down because only a 
few persons have tried to keep account of 
the birds killed by destructive cats for a 
year, while others, whose cats have been 
“taught not to kill birds,” report that 
their cats have killed only one, two, or 
three, in a year. On the other hand, in 
several cases, cats have been known to 
kill “nearly fifty,”’ or more than fifty, 
in a year. 
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The killing of many chickens is reported, 
and seventeen observers assert that full- 
grown domestic fowls have been killed. 
Much interesting information is given 
about the destruction of mice, rats, moles, 
shrews, bats, frogs, toads, and other 


A cat on the farm of Mr. Forbush, carefully 
taught from kittenhood not to kill birds. Later it 


was found killing them on the sly. The picture 
shows a dead Warbler tied to the cat’s neck to 
break her of the habft, but she clawed it off and 
ate it. 


animals. Any notes on any subject con- 
nected with the cat will be gratefully 
appreciated if sent to the writer of this 
article at Room 136, State House, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


A GOOD MISSIONARY 


If you could only see and know how 
many little folk in Belmont School are 
full of love for the birds you would be 
pleased, I am sure. Although, as far as 
money goes, the children are poor, they 
are rich in love; and it is a great pleasure 
to teach them to love the beautiful, or 
rather to make them conscious of the fact, 
for I am sure the love was already in their 
hearts waiting to be awakened. I talk 
to them every day, now, about the birds, 
and show them nests that I have brought 
from my home in the country, and pic- 
tures, and I believe every little soul in my 
grade—there are sixty-seven pupils—will 
be ready to welcome the birds in the 


springtime, and try to protect them. 
Sometimes I go into other rooms and talk 
for a while about the birds, and the chil- 
dren are so much interested. Often they 
come into my room after school to ask 
questions, and to see the nests we have 
there. We have a thousand and ten 
children in our school, and I’d just love 
to have them everyone join our Audubon 
Society. They come from homes where 
the parents find it hard to supply the 
necessities of life, so I do not urge them 
to bring ten cents for membership, but 
I do try, and shall continue to do so, to 
teach them to care for the birds.— 
SALLIE J. Ew1nc, Roanoke, Virginia. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Information Desired 


In order that the National Association 
may be in better position to serve its 
members, and the general public, on all 
phases connected with artificial propaga- 
tion of game-birds, and also in attracting 
birds about the home, we request Birp- 
Lore readers to codperate with it by send- 
ing information on the following subjects: 

1. Data of experiments with nesting- 
boxes, and lists of birds known to occupy 
them. 

2. Photographs of birds actually using 
boxes, feeding-stations or bird-baths. 

3. Information as to good opportunities 
to take still or moving pictures of such 
subjects. Address Herbert K. Job, 
Department of Applied Ornithology, 291 
Main Street, West Haven, Connecticut. 


Egret Protection 


Tourists are pouring into Florida this 
season as never before, and the demand for 
locally collected “‘aigrettes’’ is corres- 
pondingly great. Many persons, who, 
under ordinary conditions, would have 
gone to the Mediterranean, have gone this 
year, on account of political disturbances 
abroad, to Palm Beach, Miami, and other 
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THE SIMPLEX SUET-HOLDER 


Florida resorts. This means a stronger 
watch than ever is needed at the Egret 
rookeries in that state. The only way 
men can be induced to take their lives in 
their hands by going into the swamps as 
Audubon wardens is to pay them men’s 
wages. The sum of $2,000, in addition 
to the amount already collected, is needed 
by the Association at once for this impor- 
tant work, which has already brought back 
the persecuted Egrets in many localities. 

On a subsequent page will be found a 
list of the recent contributors to this 
fund. 


A New Suet-holder 


A simple, compact suet-holder for birds 
is now offered by the Simplex Bird Appa- 
ratus Company of Demarest, New Jersey, 
for thirty-five cents or three for one dollar 
We are informed that these holders have 
been thoroughly tested at the home of the 
Secretary of the New Jersey Audubon 
Society and have proved most successful 
in attracting Hairy and Downy Wood- 
peckers, Nuthatches, Chickadees, Tufted 
Titmice, Cardinals, Blue Jays, Brown 
Creepers, Myrtle Warblers and other birds. 
The accompanying illustrations show one 
of these baskets attached to a tree. 


Closed 
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IMPENDING LEGISLATION 


This a heavy legislative year. Every 
other year more than forty states have 
sessions of their legislatures. As usual, 
a large number of biils have been intro- 
duced in various parts of the country with 
a view of modifying the bird-laws and 
game-laws in the interest of the destroyers 
of the country’s natural assets. The 
home-office of the Association, as well as 
its field-agents, has been having much to 
do in combating these detrimental bills. 
Here are a few—a very few—of those 
with which we have been busy. 

New York.—(a) A bill to extend the 
shooting season on Long Island from 
January 1 to February tr. 

(6) Bill to permit the killing of female 
deer. 

(c) Bill to permit the sale of wild 
Ducks and Geese in the country where 
they are killed. 

(d) Bill to allow Bob-whites to be shot. 
(At the present time the birds are not 
allowed to be killed.) 

(e) Bill providing that one-half the 
shooting-license fees shall be paid to the 
treasurer of the county wherein they 
were collected; and that the sum be used 
locally. 

None of these bills should be allowed to 
become a law. 

Massachusetis—Among the many good 
and bad bills introduced in this state we 
may mention particularly one of each 
class:. 

(a) A bill to prohibit unnaturalized, 
foreign-born residents to kil] birds or 
game, or to own or possess a shotgun or 
rifle. This should become a law. 

(b) A bill to permit the killing of 
Coots, Geese, and Brant on Sunday. This 
should not be allowed to pass the legis- 
lature. 

(c) A bill to license cats has already 
been considered and rejected as usual. 

California.—The most important bill 
pending here is one to prohibit the sale 
of native game-birds. Mrs. Harriet 
W. Myers, of the California Audubon 


Society, is heading the fight for the pas- 
sage of this measure. 

Maine.—Moose are becoming very 
rare in Maine, hence there is need for the 
adoption of the Gallagher Bill to protect 
bull-moose at all times. The resident- 
hunter’s license bill should be made a law. 

Texas.—The bills pending in Austin, to 
extend the season for killing Doves, and 
to take protection off of Pelicans, should 
be killed—and killed quickly. A resident- 
hunter’s-license bill is also pending in 
this State. 

Arkansas.—After many years of labor, 
and innumerable disappointments, a 
modern up-to-date bird-and-game law 
has been adopted by the legislature. The 
greatest credit for this splendid piece of 
legislation in a hitherto benighted state 
is due to E. V. Visart, of Little Rock, who 
for some time served in that territory as 
a field-agent for this Association. 

South Dakota.—We were much inter- 
ested in opposing a movement of the legis- 
lature to lengthen the season for the shoot- 
ing of Prairie Chickens. The friends of 
this backward movement, however, were 
unable to bring their plans to maturity. 

North Carolina.—The legislature has 
again, by a very narrow margin, declined 
to enact a modern game-law, to be 
enforced by an adequately supported 
game-warden system. 


He Subscribed 


In your circular letter you ask for con- 
tributions or a word of encouragement. 
My personal experience is, that I have 
already answered both requests. The 
New Jersey State Audubon Society is very 
active, especially in Salem County, and I 
was prevented from being jailed only by 
paying a fine of $24.54. 

For further particulars apply to 

Very truly yours, 
M. S. Brack, M.D., 
(or, New Jersey State Audubon Society), 
5 Elmer, New Jersey. 
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ROBIN AND BLUE JAY FEATHERS, THE WORK OF AN ITALIAN 


AN ITALIAN 


Wilbur F. Smith, of South Norwalk, 
Connecticut, one of the most active game- 
wardens in the country, tells the story of 
the photograph reproduced here: 

“A complaint recently came to me that 
a certain Italian was shooting song-birds. 
After watching five days I finally caught 
him shooting a Robin. He worked about 
his house, and had nine children, all 
watching for birds; and his gun was 
always ready. The moment a bird 
dropped, one of the children ran with it 
to the house. This happened when I 


BIRD-EATER 


saw him shoot the Robin at 7 o’clock in 
the morning; and when we reached the 
house the bird was plucked and we could 
not find the body, but the floor and table 
were covered with Robins’ feathers. He 
denied everything, saying someone else 
had brought the feathers there, but I 
found hidden in the woodpile more than 
a peck of feathers, most of them Robins’, 
which I later photographed. On the way 
to town the man told me he knew it was 
against the law to shoot Robins, but in 
court he pleaded guilty and was punished. 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


Preserve the Cat 


I will send you an article, ‘‘Should Cats 
be Licensed.” I also send you a quoted 
article about cats by J. E. Stubbs, M.D. 
The popular impression that cats do a 
service in killing mice and rats is absolutely 
true, the statement of noted authorities 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Every 
rat destroys, on the average, property to 
the value of $5 every year of its life. There 
are at least 5,000,000 rats in the United 
States. Figure out the danger for yourself. 
Every mouse destroys at least $2 worth of 
property every year of its life. There are 
at least as many mice as rats in the 
United States. Figure out that. Now 
every cat kills at least two rats and mice 
each year. How much do they save the 
country? There are probably 1,000,000 
cats in the United States, and if a cat kills 
one rat and two mice that is $9 to the 
credit of each cat; so that cats save the 
country at large $9,000,000. Is the much- 
maligned cat worth anything?—KatuHa- 
RINE Parson, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


A Martyred Robin 


I inclose a check for three dollars for 
30 new membership-buttons and leaflets. 

A Robin was found dead on the school- 
house steps, shot by one of our pupils, 
with an air-rifle. I carried his limp body 
through the school, and told the pupils 
of all the grades of his trust in men, and 
his assistance to them, and of how wicked 
it is to betray that trust and forget that 
assistance. The thirty new memberships 
are the result of that incident, so that 
Robin, at any rate, did not die in vain. 
The principal reported the boy to the 
Juvenile Court, and so there is a badly 
scared boy here, who has been admitted 
into the Audubon Society, upon his 
earnest promise never to harm another 
bird. His and several other air-rifles have 
been voluntarily destroyed as a result of 
the Robin’s death. 

Mr. Voorhes, our, principal, has pre- 


pared for me a petition to our senators 
(as per the request in your favor of the 
16th) and I am getting the signatures of 
voters to it through our Junior Audubon 
Society. I will send it to you when we 
have a creditable showing of names.— 
(Mrs.) Grace I. ScurEeLe, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


English Sparrows on Trial 


We have had a most interesting trial 
in our city. The case was “The Common- 
wealth vs. E. Sparrow.’’ Many prominent 
winter visitors and residents either served 
as officers, jurymen, or witnesses. The 
case seemed to have attracted no end of 
attention, and the papers have made 
much of it. The finding of the jury was as 
follows: ‘“‘We, your jury, solemnly and 
with premeditation aforethought, find the 
defendant, E. Sparrow, guilty of being a 
menace to the worthier bird-life of Florida 
and all America, including Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Alaska and Hawaii: (1) 
Because all the witnesses testified per- 
sistently against him; (2) Because no 
witness could be produced to speak in 
his favor—even his own attorney; and (3) 
because Mrs. Tippetts made the best 
speech.”—(Mrs.) K. B. Trppertts, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


A Junior Class 


In our Junior Audubon Class of Green- 
ville School we have studied so far seven 
birds, colored the plates, and mounted one 
of each in our room. We described the 
appearance of the bird and its nest, and 
emphasized the destructiveness of the 
insect most often destroyed by that bird. 

Several of the children fed the birds 
during the winter, and already have bird- 
boxes at home ready to put up this spring. 
The children like the work, and are grow- 
ing more keen in recognizing the various 
birds as they return in the spring. The 
boys say they will not harm birds’ nests 
this summer. I read Brrp-Lore, then 
give it to the pupils in turn.—LILue 
LEUVALLEN, Merchaniville, New Jersey. 
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NEW MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Enrolled from January 1 to March 1, 1915 


Life Members. 
Duer, Mrs. Denning 
Griswold, Mrs. Wm. E. S. 
Hemenway, Augustus 
Hubbard, Joshua C., Jr. 
Hubbard, Richard 
King, Miss Ellen 
Seabury, Miss Sarah E. 
Sears, William R. 


Sustaining Members. 
Adams, Mrs. A. L. 
Aldrich, Mrs. William B. 
Ames, Mrs. J. B. 
Anderson, Mrs. Bruce 
Anthony, Miss Emily J. 
Astor, Vincent 
Ayer, Frederick, Jr. 
Badger, Lester R. 
Barclay, Miss Emily 
Barnum, Miss Helen A. 
Bartol, Mrs. J. W. 
Benjamin, Mrs. John 
Berry, Miss L. D. 
Boggs, Miss Marion A 
Bole, Benjamin P. 

Bole, Mrs. Roberta B. 
Brooks, W. 


Burroughs—Audubon Nature Clut 


Burroughs, Miss Laura C. 


Burroughs Nature Study Club 


Chapman, Mrs. S. Hartwell 
Ciarke, Miss Lilian F. 
Collins, E. S. 

Collins, Mrs. Louis D. .” 
Cooley, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Cooper, Mrs. J. Crossan 
Cornwall, H. C. 

Crehore, Miss Sybil 
Curie, Charles 

Cutter, Ralph Ladd 

Day, Miss Carrie E. 
Dempsey, James H. 
Douglas, Mrs. James 
Dreyer, Charles 
Eagleton, Mrs. Wells P. 
Edwards, Mrs. A. D. 
Eliot, Mrs. Ellsworth 
Elisworth, James W. 
Ewing, Spencer 

Folsom, Miss M. G. 
Frank, Mrs. Fritz J. 
Fullerton, Master David 
George, Mrs. W. W. 
Glazier, Henry S. 

Glens Falls Local Bird Club 
Gray, Mrs. Philip H. 
Guthrie, Mrs. Tracy W. 
Harry, Mrs. Joseph 
Hastings, Mrs, Charles 


Sustaining Members, continued. 


Hazen, Miss Emily H. 
Hendry, Miss Estelle Whiting 
Henshaw, F. W. 

Hibben, Mrs. Thomas 
Hill, Dr. Wm. P. 
Holcombe, Mrs. John M. 
Holt, Miss Celia 

Hoot, Wm. B. 
Hortsman, Miss Ida E. 
Hurd, Miss Elizabeth 
Ireland, Miss Catharine I. 
Ives, H. G. 

Jennings, Mrs. F. C. 
Landers, Mrs. Charles S. 
Lee, Mrs. Arthur 
Lippitt, Mrs. C. 
Livingston, Miss A. P. 
McBurney, Mrs. C. 
McCormick, Mrs. H. Hall 
McNeil, Mrs. Archibald 
Mead, Mrs. Charles M. 
Mills, Miss Adelaide 
Minot, William 
Mitchell, Mrs. J. M. 
Morgan, Miss C. L. 
Murphy, Miss Annie D. 
Newcomb, Dr. William W. 
Osborne, Arthur A. 
Pabst, Mrs. Frederick 
Parker, Mrs. J. J. 

Peck, Edgar B. 

Perry, Mrs. John G. 
Peterson, Edward 

Platt, Mrs. Orville H. 
Powell, Mrs. Stephen A. 
Pratt, Mrs. Frederick L. 
Richmond, F. E. 
Robison, A. R. 

Shultz, Charles S. 
Slosson, Mrs. Henry L. 
Smith, Guilford 

Stearns, Mrs. F. K. 
Stevenson, A. L. 
Stillman, Miss Liska 
Talcott, G. S. 

Taylor, Samuel Law 
Thorne, W. V. S. 

Todd, George W. 

Traut, George W. 
Ulmann, Mrs. Carl J. 
Vermont Bird Club 
Weed, Mrs. Samuel R. 
Welch, Miss Mary C. 
Wilson, Mrs. Frank 
Wilton, H. Leonard 
Wood, Miss Juliana 
Wood, Mrs. Richard L. 


New Contributors. 
Anonymous 
Atkinson, Miss Margaretta 
Bartlett, Master Wm. T 
Choate School, The 
Frothingham, Dr. L. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Edward H. 
Harris, Miss Amy E. 
Judd, Mrs. M. E. 
Mann, F. W. 
Morewood, Sarah L. H. 
Pitman, Miss Elizabeth H 
Pitman, Miss Mary A. 
Stevens, Miss Fannie H. 
Woodbury, Miss Edith L. 
Yates, Master Jack 


Egret Protection 

Balance unexpended October 20, 
MOEA ig Sa: ral Saar ape a $447 

ey ona <6 ee 

Busk, Frederick T.. . . . 

Abbott, Mrs. T. J. ‘ 

Adams, Miss E reves Belle . . 

Adams, Wm. C. . 

Althouse, H. W. 

Ames, Mrs. J. B. 

Auchincloss, Mrs. E. S. 

Barnes, R. Magoon ; 

Barri, Mrs. John A. 

Baxter, Miss Lucy W. .. 

Beebe, Mrs. Wm. H. H. . 

Bernheimer, Mrs. J. S. 

Best, Mrs. Clermont L 

Bignell, Mrs. Effie . . 

Blackwelder, Eliot . 

Bliss, Miss Lucy B. 

Bonham, Miss Elizabeth S. 

Bonham, Mrs. Horace ..... I 

Bonnett, Charles P. ; 

Boynton, Mrs. C. H. . 

Braman, Mrs. Dwight 

Brent, Mrs. Duncan K... . 

Brooker, Mrs. Charles F. . . 

Brooks, Mrs. Peter C 

Brooks, Mrs. ee 

Brown, D. J. . ; 

Brown, T. Hassall 

Burgess, E. Phillips . 

Burt, Miss Edith . 

Button, Conyers . . 

Cady, WalterG .. . 

Carse, Miss Harriet . 

LC: 

Chapman, Miss M . 

Christian, Miss E lizabeth 

Christian, Susan . : 

Clarke, Mrs. E. A. S.. 

Sphinx ; 

Clerk, Mrs. A. Ge. 

Cleveland, Mrs. Clement 

Cobb, Miss Annie W 

Cristy, Mrs. H. W. 
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Amount carried forward 


The Audubon Societies 


Egret Protection, continued 


Amount brought forward . $930 57 
Crosby, Maunsell S . ; 5 00 
Cummings, Mrs. H. K. I 0° 
Curie, Charles A a tee 5 00 
Davis, MissLucy B ...... 3 00 
Davis, William T.. . SoRdst 5 00 
Dawes, Miss Elizabeth B.. . . 10 00 
Day, Miss CarrieE . . en ax i 2 00 
Delafield, Mrs. John Ross... . 2 
Doering, O. a - ; Sb. 
Dryden, Mrs. John phd or ge 25 
Duer, Mrs. Denning... .... 10 
Dwight, pS ere 2 
Early, CharleseH ....... 2 
Eastman, George ....... 50 
ee WOME Sw ss a ep See 
Ellsworth, Mrs. J. Lewis .. . . 2 
Evans, William B. ....... 4 
Fergusson, AlexC. ....... 2 
Folsom, Miss M.G. ...... 10 
Foot, James me dgubinagetaer tt 2 
Franklin, Mrs.M.L. ..... 10 
French, ee eee aes 2 
Friedman, Mrs.Max ..... 2 
Fries, Miss Emilie ris I 
Frothingham, John W.. . 35 
Fuguet, Stephen . 5 
Bird-Lover . 5 
Garst, — J 2 
Gault, : , 2 
Cladding, Toha Bs: 15 
Godeffroy, Mrs. E. H. 10 


Goodwin, George R. .. . 
Greene, Miss Caroline S . 
Haskell, Miss Helen P 
Hathaway, Harry S 
Herpers, Henry . ae 
Higginson, Mrs. J. J. ae 
Hodgman, Miss Edith M.. 
Hoe, Richard M .. d 
Hooker, Miss Sarah H. 
Hopkins, Miss Augusta D. 
Horr, Miss Elizabeth 

Hoyt, Miss G. L. . . 
Hunter, Mrs. W. H. ; 
Ireland, Miss Catharine I 
Jackson, P. T.., a 
Jennings, Dr. tineeiia ~ ae 
Johnson, Mrs. Eldridge R. 
Jopson, Dr. and Mrs. pees H. 
Jordan, A. H. B.. .. ‘ 
Joslin, Miss Ada L. 

Jube, Albert B. . . 
Kennedy, Mrs. John s. 
Kerr, Mrs. T. B.. ; 
Laughlin, Mrs. H. M. 
Lewis, Mrs. August . 
Linnean Society 

Lippitt, Mrs. C. 

Livingston, Miss AP... 
Lovering, Mrs. Helen E : 
McConnell, Mrs. Annie B. . 
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Amount carried forward. . . $1,373 
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Egret Protection, continued 
Amount brought forward . 
McCormick, Mrs. R. Hall 
Mager, Augustus 

Mann, . : 
Marsh, Spencer S 

Mason, G. A. 

Mason, Mrs. George G. 
Mason, H. L., Jr . . 
May, Miss Eleanora G. 
Mellns, J. T. . eid 
Merritt, Mrs. James his. a 
Minot, William 

Montell, Mr. and Mrs. F. M.. 
Moore, Alfred . 9 
Morgan, Miss C.L. . . 
Morgenthau, Mrs. M. L. 
Mott, Miss Marian 
Murray, J. Irwin, Jr. 
Nesmith, Miss Mary. . 
Nice, Mrs. —- M 
Nicholson, eG : 
Noyes, Raymond ; 
Oliver, Dr. Henry K . 
Osterholt, a ; 
Parker, Mrs. W. R. 
Patton, Mrs. Margaret S. 
Peck, Dr. Elizabeth L 
Petty, E. _ eee 

Phelps, Mrs. Frances von R. 
Phinney, C. G: . 

Pott, Miss Emma fo 
Proctor, William Ross .. 
Pusey Mrs. Howard . 
Raht, Charles . 

Raymond, Charles H ae 
Reed, Mrs. Wm. Howell 


Amount carried forward 


- $1,373 


Bird - Lore 
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$1,547 
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Egret Protection, continued 
Amount brought forward . 
Rhoads, S. N. . 
Robbins, Miss N. P. H. . 
Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Sampson, Miss Lucy S. 
Sanger, Mrs. C..R. ; 
Saunders, Charles 6. 
Schweppe, Mrs. 

Scofield, Miss Marion 
Severance, Mrs. P. C. 
Simpkins, Miss M. W. 
Small, Miss A. M. 


Spachman, Miss Emily 5 aes 


Spalter, Mrs. F. B. 
Stanton, Mrs. T. x 
Stevens, F.E. . . 
Stimson, William B.. 


Struthers, Miss Mary SS 
Thorndike, Mrs. Augustus . 
Timmerman, Miss Edith E. 


Topliff, Miss Anna E. . . 
Tower, Mrs. Kate D.. . 
Troescher, A. F. . . 
Vaillant, Mrs. G. H. 
Vermilye, Miss J.T.. . 
Von Zedlitz, Mrs. Anna 
Walker, Miss Mary A. . . 
Westover, M.F. .. . 
Wilkins, Laura .. . 
Willcox, Prof. M. A. 
Williams, Geo. F. .. 
Williams, Mrs. Sydney M. 
Winslow, Miss Maria L. C. 
Woodward, SS 
Wright, Miss Mary A. 
Zimmerman, Dr. M. W. 


Total . 
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